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Hi3 Public Officials And The Pro S3 enkindled ny interest in the 



coveranerrt-presa relationship on the state level. In addition, his 
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Chaptor 1 



INTRODUCTION 

tks study 

The Wisconsin Legislature i3 one of several stats legislatures 
whiah are, in some m&nnor, developing a public information or public 
relations function within the legislative branch of stute goverrrjent. 
Th so pioneering efforts in the inpleae r.tat ion of a public relations 
function on beh *lf o th legislative branch of stats government vary 
widely in design, nature, and organisation. Yet, these individual 
efforts share a common goal of fostering core favorablo attitudes 
towards the legislature, its Belabors, and its wcrk. Hy fostering 
such favorable public attitudss, the legislatures hope to bring about 
wider public understanding and greater public approval of legislative 
wcrk. Moreover, incmbont legislators hope to bene ‘it from such 
efforts in their re-election campaigns. 

This stuqjp examines the growth of one such pioneering public 
information or public relations function within the four caucus 
staffs of the Wisconsin Legislcture. These partisan staffs, a recent 
legislative innovation, have undertaken as an integral part of their 
work responsibilities n^ueroua and varied communicative activities 
on behalf of individual legislators who are caucus members. Those 
activities, as noted by previous researchers, include speech writing, 
preparation and distribution ol‘ press releases, and advising on both 
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constituent and media relations." The caucus staffs now prepare and 
distribute radio tapes, and prepare and distribute photographs and 
slides in addition to their previously identified "public relations' 1 
activities. 

Purpose of the Study 

The primary purpose of this research is to describe more 
fully the activities of the caucus staffs serving the Wisconsin 
legislature which can be broadly categorized as public information 
or public rel *tio ns activities} and, to describe the effects those 
activities have upon the gathering and dissemination of legislative 
news in Wisconsin. By so doing, tnia rasa arch seeks to identify the 
need for ouch pubxic relations activities on behalf of the members 
ct the legislative branch of Wisconsin state government and to 
evaluate the impact of those activities upon the state's political 
communication process. It is through the stato's political communi- 
cation process that the citizens of the state learn of the govern- 
mental activity of their state. Thin study aims to achieve its 
purpose by meeting specific objectives: 

Study objectives . 1. To determine the origin and growth o* ' 
tho public inf oroat ion/public relations activities of the Wisconsin 
Legislature's caucus staffs. 

2. To dotomine the nature and scope of 
the public informal ion/public relatione activities performed by the 



caucus staffs 
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3. To draw conclusions as to the attitudes 
of individual legislators, news reporters, and caucus staff Public 
Info neat ion Officers regarding the public info mat ion/public relations 
functioning of the caucus staffs. 

U. To determine what amount of one week's 
Yisconsin press coverage of legislative news is in fact originated 
and disseminated through the publicity efforts of the caucus staffs. 

5. To make *cmi explicit tha public 
inforaation system of Wisconsin, that is, the system by which a 
citizen learns of the activity of his state government. 

Public Inf onset ion/Public , r laiatlo;is Defined 

This researcher distinguishes two definitional levels for 
the teiTiS "p J)llc relations" and "public information. * The title of 
this thesis, "Tho Public Information and Public Halations Function!-!? 
of the Yisconsin Legislature's Caucus Staffs," refers to the r.cro 
general level o f definition whe'*e the terras "public inf o relation" and 
"public relations" aro held, by this author, to be synonceoua. This 
is bo because, at this level, both toras refer to attempts by an 
organisation to facilitate its relationships with its publics through 
a carnmnicatian function. Th basic difference between the terras on 
this level is that one tern, "public information," normally refers 
to the facilitation efforts o government (tha public ooctor) in its 
relationships with the public 3 it was instituted to aerve, while the 
other tern, "public relaticns," nora&lly refers to th© facilitation 
efforts of organizations in the private sector in their relationships 
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with their publico. Cutlip and Center define public relations as ’’the 
planned effort to influence opinion through socially responsible 

2 

performance baaed on mutually satisfactory two-way communication." 

That definition implies the adjustnar.t or facilitation function which 
this author perceives in both tho "public information" and "public 
relations" function. 

The second level of definition used by this author refers to 
the differentiation of the activities undertaken so as to facilitate 
an organization* a relationships with its public by type. Here the 
difference between the terms "public information" and "public 
relations" refers to the purposive ness and objectivity of the activity 
itself. The term "public information" when vised to identify public 
sector (government) relationship facilitating communication efforts 
normally denotea neutral, factual, non-partisan corenunication dis- 
seminated objectively to the public. On the other hand, "public 
relations" when used to identify tho private sector’s relationship 
facilitating coenunication efforts normally denotoe the purposive 
dissemination of less than neutral information. 

This resaarch will show that sons state legislatures are 
indeed trying to establish true "public information" programs. But, 

Via cons in' 8 "public information" function is really more a "public 
relations" function since it consists primarily of tho dispensing of 
purposive partisan information. This study will attempt to identify 
those activities of the caucus staffs which fit in tho broad, generally 
acknowledged, categories of "public information" or "public relations" 
activities as others have defined there. 
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Justlf teat ion 

The growing reliance upon caraunication-oriented public 
relatione activities by t^e majtb^rs of the Wisconsin Legislature 
(end their partisan staffs) portrays a specific exaaepLe of tho con- 
tinued growth of the public relations function within government. 
Furthermore, the Wisconsin Lei ialature 1 a involvement with the often 
controversial public relations function is indicative of an a merging 
nationwide interest, on the part of state legislatures, in the public 
relations function as a political weapon. The legislative branch of 
state government, through such examples os Wisconsin, may be estab- 
lishing a new milepost in the acceptance of the public relations 
function es a governmental policy tool. This may be so bocauca the 
legislative branch of government, on all levels of the American 
gcverrwmtal system, has traditionally opposed the growth of the 
public relations function, especially as utilized by the executive 
branch of government to generate public pressure for legislation. 

Cutlip and Center argue that hostility to the public relations 
function within government stems from four conflicts of interest 
inherent in Jbnerican dea.ecracy. One of these four conflicts is tho 
"unrelent Ln* struggle for balance of power between the legislative 
end executive brenches of government."" That straggle occurs on all 
levels of the American govern»2ntal syatea. 

Overt efforts are now being made by several state legisla- 
tures, including Wisconsin's, to move toward a serblanca of equity 
with the executive branches of their state governments in tho use of 
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public relations. Legislators hare lory; obsarvad that the public 
relations function is a power tool which th« oxecutlvR branch of 
government er.pl oys to its own advantage and often to the disadvantage 
of tha legislative branch of government in the govarnL-ig process. 

The legislative branch of government, on tls state level, eeone to 
be determined to regain power und prestige lost to the increasing 
dord nance of the governmental process by the o-scutive branch of 
government. To regain this lost per. er and prootigo, tha legislative 
branches of state governments ars eyeing th publio relations function 
as a way to assist legislatures in their coeipetition for c it Ison 
attention with the other branches of govorneent . This Kay indicate 
that the traditional hostility haretofere expressed by the legislative 
branch of government towards the public relations function is changing, 
if evor so slightly. Legialatoro still decry the public relatione 
function as practiced by the executive branch of government , but, 
legislator r-ppoar to be using public relations techniques in thoir 
own behalf wore than evor before. This anbivalanco exhibited by 
legislators may be an indicator of underlying change in their view 
of the public relations function. 

The public relations function continues to grow in olgnlficancs 
as it increases in pervasiveness within the American society. The 
historical evolution of public relations intertwined that function 
with the coiBHunlcation function irneront in America 1 o representative 
democracy. Critics have long debated tho effects of the public 
relations function upon the workings of democratic government as 
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practiced within the United States of /jnerica. However, even though 
that debate continues to this dcy, the public relations function 
continues to mature, spread in scope, and enjoy increased acceptance 
by various institutions of society. This otucfcr probes for at least 
a partial answer to the important question of whether public relations 
has debased or improved the American governmental process. Specifi- 
cally, this stuefcr probes for an answer to that question as it relates 
to the recent development of public relations activity within the 
legislative branch of Wisconsin's state govomnont. 

Even though this study restricts itself to the evolution of 
a legislative public relations function within the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture's caucus staffs, it should be representative in nature. The 
attitudes which the study seeks to uncover (see study objectivo 3) 
ought to be somewhat representative of the range of agreement and 
disagreement but rounding the public relations function as emerging 
in the state legislative bodies. That rongo will be defined by those 
persons most intimately connected with the budding legislative public 
relations function in Wisconsin, the legislators, their Public 
Information Officers, end tho media reporters assigned to cover the 
state legislature. Therefore, if for no other reason, this research 
should bo indicative of the attitude environment in which other such 
legislative public relations efforts will have to struggle for 
acceptance end maturity. This is especially so because tho basic 
thrust of this exploratory investigation is on attitude survey of the 
three respondent groups towards the public relations function. 
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The prirary purpose of this research could best be achieved 
through a ra-ulti-diswnsional research design. Koroovor, since the 
research focused on a topic not previously investigated the research 
cost be of an exploratory nature. Little doc unentat ion existed on 
the st rear’s subject so oral sources were in laost cases the only 
sources of infoir-ation available. Because of its nature, end other 
factors, this research dananded the greatest flexibility possible in 
doaign and structure so that it could adequately ha: die any- lai&ntici- 
pated devoloj»»nta which might have appeared daring the otudy. 

Basically, this study falls irtc one of four broad groupings 
of research as outlined in research riotheds In .Social Folatlom by 
Sellita, Jahoda, Deutech, and Cook J' Th- se authors categorize that 
typo of research cs being research* 

... to gain familiarity with a phenorenon or to achieve 
new insights into it, often in order to fomulate a more precise 
research problen or to develop hypotheses.- 

This study vea conceptualized as initial exploratory research, 
lar^aly desciiptivo in nature, which would open up the topic area to 
note pi-cise investigation in the future. Several distinct sources 
of data were etployud in too conduct of this research. 

Literature do-urch 

In extensive literature search provided background information 
and helped the author forrrulate concepts of the research design. Y&nj 
authors have dealt with the public relations function and its 
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relaticnsaip to tho political communication proc&so. However, no 
author has dealt prscisely with tha growth of a public relations 
function within tha legislative branch of a state government and the 
impact of such an event upon nawsgatboring and dissemination of 
legislative navs at that level. That is the gap in knowledge that 
tnia researener hopes to fill. 

Host of the material available pertaining to the growth of 
publio relatione within government deals with public relations as 
practiced by the executive branch of government on the federal level. 
Janes L. He Cany produced an insightful study of tha nature and practice 
of federal administrative publicity du; ing 1937 and 1933 againct its 
role in modern governnental statesmanship."' J. A. R. Pinlott, an 
Englishman, examined tl«e role of public relations in American democracy 
and pinpointed the struggle between the executive end legislative 
biamches of gove rns«ont over the use of public relations as a power 
tool.^ 

Other studies have looked at tha effect of tha governmental 
function upon the nevsgathex ing and reporting process. Most notable 

p 

among these is Dan Kimo'a I/evsgathericg In haohington . Douglass 

Cater studied the press's role in the modern day phenomenon of 

o 

"governr^nt b> publicity." T5xe American Institute for Political 
Conaunication exuained Tl^e Federal Govemaant-Paily Pi'ess Relation - 

TA 

ship . That study ejuisined the "system" by which public affaire and 
political information nsws was transmitted to the public. That study's 



methodology included survey questionnaires and an extensive content 
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analysis of selected doily newspapers. The "system" concept as applied 
by that study to the political communication process adds a needed 
interaction dimension to the government -press relationship. William 
Rivers probed th 9 reporter's relation to the goverrcnont publicity 
efforts in his The Opinion Makers . In a later v rk, Rivero cate- 
gorized the nature of the government officisl-pres3 relationship as 

12 

an "edre*«iry relationship." The terms of that relationship explain 

how the two parties interact and why th .y interact that way. 

Still other examination have focused upon the governmental 

reporter biasolf. Loo Boston's The Waohioytcn Correspondent s is the 

13 

benchmark for s xh studios. This type of study has been duplicated 

for correspondents covering apse if ic agencies ar.d has ovon bnen done 

for state level governmental : port« r a,^ 

Resec.rc:.ers have exar.inod the growth of public relations in 

state executive government. " They have also studied tho interaction 

of state officials in all three branches of state government and the 

16 

state press. That study by Dolioer Dunn of tho interaction of 
Wisconsin state officials and th<i p:ess serves no a base lino upon 
which this researcher hopes to dot act any change of th« legiolntor- 
pross relationship brought about by the development of staff assistance 
for legislators in th© communication area. 

A few political scientists have investigated the Wisconsin 
caucus staffs and commented upon their cossnunic&t ion/public relations 
activities. ' One of those researchers conducted a content analysis 
to s 99 what success caucus staff produced praso releases were having 
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in being published by tho state press. He found that a substantial 

increase in prose coverage of the legislature had occurred over tine 

T A 

end attributed this increase to tho efforts of the caucu3 staffs. 
rganlzatianal Sources 

As a result of the literature search the author contacted 
four crg&nizatio .s supporting legislative modernisation efforts. 

These organisations were The National Legislative Conference, Lexington, 
Kentucky; The national Conference of State Legislative Loaders, 

Milwaukee , Wisconsin; The Citizens Conference on State Legislatures, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and, The Center for Legislative Service, 

Eagleton Institute of Politico, Rutgers University, Rutgers, New Jersey. 
This was dene to determine what research, if any, had been dons or was 
being done in tho topic of legislative public relations efforts. Tho 
information gained, co will be shown later, convinced the author that 
interest in th^t topic area was growing but as of yet little had been 
done in teres of actual research in that area. The contacts also 
convinced the author that the area was one deserving research. 

Historical Research 

The author th- n reviewed documents held by the Wisconsin 
Legislature pertaining to the esteblishiaent and growth of tho caucus 
staffs which subsequently undertook tho perforr.sr.es of public relations 
activitis for individual legislators. The paucity of such documents 
concerning the activities cf the caucus staffs directly influenced 
the design of this project. 
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focused Interviews 

The primary source of material for this thesis is information 

garnered from individual legislators, capitol reporters , and caucus 

staff Public Information Officers through focused interviews. A total 

of twenty-seven focused interviews were hold from si d- Augur t through 

mid-October 1971, The purpose of these interviews was to compile 

information regarding the nature and scops of tbo caucus staffs 1 

public relations activities while simultaneously ascertaining the 

attitudes of the three groups toward those public relations activities. 

i o 

The interviews were of the '’purposive" type.* Questions on various 
topics relating to the public relations activity wore askod. Not all 
questions wars asked all respondents. Questions wore not asked all 
respondents in t!» some order. This technique is soeo tines referred 
to as an "experience survey" or as "focused interviewing.' 1 Tho 
technique requires 11 1 hot the interview allow the respondent to raise 

2n 

issues and questions the investigator has not previously considered.” 

Moreover, this research technique allows the respondents to present 

23 

"their" definition of th-* proanalysed situation. 

Focused interviewing is an often used tool of researchers 

investigating aspects of the political arena. Two legislative 

scholars, Malcolm Jewell and Samuel Patterson, commented that "focused 

interviewing is surely the most common kind of legislator interviewing 

op 

although its methods and techniques have varied greatly.”*’ 

John A'ahlke used this technique in his often cited The 
23 

Legislative System . Donald R. Matthews lulled heavily on this 
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technique fcr his study of U.S, Senators and Their World ."' Hat thews 
devoted a chapter of his work to the Senator-press relationship. 

Deicer Dunn U3ed "focused interviewing" as the primary data collection 
tool for his study of "Interaction Between The Press and Wisconsin 
State Officials." 4 ' Dunn subsequently published his study in book 
fora as Public Officials and the Press .' 

Selection of respondents . Eight legislators considered to 

be legislative leaders (either majority or minority loaders in both 

houses and each caucus chairman) were selected as respondents. This 

selection of legislative leaders parallels the selection of legislators 

27 

for the Dunn stuefy. Legislative leaders were chosen because of their 
leadership position and hence their involvement with directing the 
caucus staff support provided their fellow caucus members. Moreover, 
these legislative leaders were anticipated to act as spokesmen for 
their legislative body in relation to legislative conflict with the 
executive branch of state government. 

All the caucus staff Public Information Officers (N K l) were 
designated as respondents. They were selected because of their 
positions as the key persons in the ongoing public relations aotivity. 
These four persons wore to be the expert witnesses as to the nature 
and scope of the public relations activities performed by themselves 
and their staffs. 

A representative sample of sixteen media reporters (from both 
the print and electronic media) who cover the legislature on a regular 
basis was chosen through a consensus of the press corps regulars 
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theeyselres (see Table 1.1). The reporters by the nature of their 
adversary role view public relatione activity suspiciously. Therefore 
their opinions vs re sought as a devil's advocate regarding this 
growing public relations activity. Besides, their position as chief 
gatherers and disseminators of legislative news placed xVhjh in a 
position where they ccild evaluate any change in the newsgathering 
and dissemination process brought about by the public relations 
activity. 

The minority leader in the Asaoenbly could not be interviewed 
because of his heavy workload and denar, ding 3Chodulo. However, since 
this research la exploratory and not definitively precise his absence 
should not materially affect the findings. The three other leaders 
from that p^rty 6hould provide an adoquate representation of that 
party's points of view. 

Recording the Interview . All but three of the twenty-seven 
interviews ’.«:e i^pe- recorded through th^ consent of the respondents 
based on the author's pro nice of anonymity for the respondents. While 
there is a possibility that tapo -recording interviews night inhibit a 
free exchange between the respondent and the interviewar, there are 
positive factors involved in recording interviews. Recording an 
interview facilitates a conversational type atmosphere as opposed to 
the somewhat stilted atmosphere that accompanies interviewing which 
relics upon written note taking. Recording interviews also assists 
in categorizing and transcribing respondent statements correctly. 
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Table 1.1 

Iff illations of Nor.:urwin Interviewed 



.'.c-pc-tar • o 

cfCiliation 


Nuribor of 
reporters 
interviewed 


A~.«ocl tid Proas 


1 


Unil id P.*eso International 


o 


j'il c o Journal 


0 

w 


Hil-'-.'V^ ■ ooivti *l 


2 


■-/iscoiui-" State Journal 


1 


The Capital Tines 


2 


Appl iton Poot-Cre 3 cont 
Gr.n*n 3ay PruSj Ga. otte 


•y 

■A. 


TBU Radio 


1 


-T3A ladlo 


1 


•'ISC Tele via ion 


1 


*.irv T ?levleicn 


1 


■ la- Coin via ion 


1 


Total 


16 
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Tho author took notes during tho inteiviows to distract 
attention frca t^a recorder and provide a newspaper-typo interview 
situation which responsonts right find more comfortable. Those notes 
allowed follow-up questions as the interview progressed and also 
assisted in locating iteno on the t^pes. 

The three interviews held vri hout recording wsro duo to noisy 
locations not conducive to recording. Locations of the interviews 
varied as did t eir tine lengths. Kost interviews wore held in capital 
offices. A few were held in restaurants, private residences, and a one 
took place in a pl&ce of orgjlo/amnt different from a ccpitol office. 
Interviews vtried in length from thirl’' minutes to two hours or d 
thirty minutes. Th<- average intervi;- / lasted slightly over one hour 
in uength. 

All respondents so one d frank and honest in their responses. 
Reporters, s-l*. 30 than tl* other two groipa, seemed concerned about 
whether tl air answers agreed with whet other reporters were saying. 

Classifying a Week’s 13o a 

Another distinct source of data for this stud? came frost a 
content analysis of "isc nsi no'-'spapors. Tl author had a profes- 
sional clipping 8 erv_cc provide (at cost to the author) clippii.g3 of 
all news itons, in all 'iscorvstn papers, both daily and weekly, for 
the voek of October 3 , 1971 through October 9, 1971, mentioning 
individual legislators and/or legist* live activity. Theoo items were 
then cater'oriaed by typo and the mother of itaras per category were 
counted. The purpose of ti le phase of tho proloot was to determine 



17 

what amount of that week's legislative nows originated as press 
releases by individual legislators or were originated in their behalf 
by caucus staff personrttl. 

Observation 

The final source of data for this study was direct observation 
of la islative activity by the author. Tnia observation took place 
during the two no nth long interviewing phase of the study. Moreover, 
this direct observation was 3upplensntad by daily reading of both 
Madison and Milwaukee papers. This reading assisted the author in 
knowing reporters through their work and also assisted the author in 
keeping up with legislative activity. Regular radio listening and 
television viewing were also performed to keep in touch with tho 
electronic ..adla's naws coverage of the legislature , but, this was 
not undertaken as systematically as was the newspaper reading. 

Besides, as the author became more familiar with capital reporters 
daring the coarse of the stuefy, many informal conversations took 
place with t «a. These conversations were especially insightful into 
the day-to-day legislative nows gathering procoso and legislative 
politics. 



S'M&Cf 

The - uLti-dirwnaicnal rosoarch design outlined in this 
introduction presented itself as the best way to study tho growth and 
impact of tho legislative public relations activity in Wisconsin. 

The lack of other previous research and docunontat ion of those activities 
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precluded more precis© research designs. 

This study attempts to isolate and describe the growth of 
legislative public relations within the Wisconsin Legislature and to 
ascertain the attitudes of the participants in Wisconsin's political 
cofflBunic*tion process towards those activities. Wisconsin's example 
represents another leportar.x step in the saturation and acceptance of 
the public relations function within goveriznent. A traditional foe 
of the public relation function within go Vermont, the legislative 
branch of govenwent, is Itself, on the state level, apparently 
iccving towards utilization and appreciation of thet function. 
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Chapter 2 



BACKG&OUSD 



IOTRODOC 7 ION 

Tho growth of .'isccnsin's legislative public relations 
activities parallels the establishment and growth of the caucus 
staffs sorvirs the •isconsin Legislature. This is so because the 
public rcl.ticus activities have surfaced fron within the caucus 
staffs, .iieconsin'a legislative public relations activities apparently 
arose from a need on the part of individual legislators to coszaunic&to 
witn t eir constituents ar.d the availability of partisan staff person- 
nel capable of providing assistance to legislators so as to allow 
then to meet that rveod. 

The caucus staffs are thonselves recent legislative innova- 
tions in Visco.^sin. They date fren the early i960 ' o . The creation 
of these partisan caucus staffs marked another effort by the Wisconsin 
Lc u islatire to ijtgtrove i't self and its legislative activity. The 
isconsin Legislatmo presently finds itself, as do those in other 
states, caught up in a nations tide drive urging t}ie reform of state 
legislatures. This legislative modernization drive has its own 
history. 

Legislators and other persons concerned about the role that 
state legisi-tures were playing in the Arwric&n govornr«ntal system 
banded together into special Interest groups. These groups sought 

21 
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to rectify the imbalances apparent, to then at least, in mid-twentieth 
century American government. They were concerned over the growing 
dominance of the governmental process by the national level of govera- 
mant and by the executive branch cf government on all levels. This 
doadnanco bad affected the rolae of the other branches and levels of 
Anarican cover e»nt. Moreover, that dominance, as the special 
Interest groups saw it, rendered ineffectual the system of constitu- 
tional checks and balances upon which the American governmental 
syster was conceived. 

The special interest groups set out to return the state 
legislatures to their proper roles, as they saw it, in the govern- 
mental process. The groups took it upon themselves to return the 
state legislature to its rightful place, as they conceived it, in 
the governing process by modernising and professionalising the 
business of lawmaking on the stato level. Specific areas were singled 
out for attention in these attempts to improve the legislatures . One 
legislative observer described those areas of attention. 

The reformers propose that the legislature should be more 
professional, Laci s l £ i Qra should be better pc id and ohould 
serve le?>ger terms, and they should have better staff assistance, 
professional advice, and facilities for working. Tho legisla- 
tures should meet more of ton for longer sessions, and it should 
be better organized to permit both more efficiency and more 
careful deliberation.^ 

The legislative reformers war ted to bring the legislatures 
up-to-date in their lawmaking procedures and thereby return the 
legislature to its rightful place in the governing structure. They 
wanted to impart an efficiency, a professional capability, and an 
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air of importance to tho state lawmaking function which had boen 
conspicuously absent from that function for too long a tis». 

This chaptor will present a broad outline of the legislative 
modernization drive which bes provided the impetus for needed legis- 
lative reform and in so doing has facilitated such legislative 
innovations as isconein's caucus staffs. This outline should help 
explain why legislatures are paying i /creasing attention to public 
information/p ubiic relations efforts as possible tools to bo used in 
their own behalf. Furthermore, this chapter will detail tho growth 
of the isccnsin Legislature's caucus staffs, thereby setting the 
stage for an analysis of the public relations activity of the Wisconsin 
Legislature and for an assessment of the impact of those activities 
upon the state's political ccsviunication process. 

THE MDDEF-SI2AriOW DRIVE 



The Movement Generally 

State legislative reformers claim that the state legislatures 
are truly the peoples' branch of goverraent. They see the state 
legislatures as middlemen in the American governmental system and the 
branch which makes moot of the lavs affecting the daily lives of state 
citizens. The reformers also claim that the state legislatures best 
represent the plurality of America's citizens. But, they also fear 
that the legislative branch of state government has bean an almost 
"invisible" branch of goverrzaont since the mid-nlmteonth century* 

A popularly held ima^e of incorapotoncy, inadequate resources, 
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and outdated practices have hindered the functioning of otnto legisla- 
tures since the aid-nineteenth century. Popular discontent with 
state legislatures, according to Willien J. Keofc, dates from uneasi- 
ness concerning legislative activity in the l850’s. That uneasiness, 
which was based on rsapant corruption in legislatures, brought abcut 
a wave of constitutional revisions to linit legislative powers.*" 
Restrictive actions of this type gave no re power to the governor and 
tha executive branch of state government and upset the balance of tho 
state governmental ays tec. 

State 1 lslatures became even more powerless as tine noved 
on and America surged into tho twentieth century. The malapportion- 
ment of legislatures gave rural areas nor a voting power in tho 
legislature than the rapidly expanding urban areas oven though 
America was boc cuaing an increasingly urban country. The dr nr. -a tic 
jro.*ta of tha federal go to recent during the Heu Deal ora and Yiorld 
War II further imbalanced the dynamics of the American goverrsaorrtal 
process and in sc doing affected tho state governing process. Those 
and other factors left tho ~tate legislatures In precarious and 
powerless positions. Malcolm Jswell, a legislative scholar, sumarised 
the plight of state legislatures in this voyj 

State legislatures have failed to meet the challenge of 
change because they have been handicapped by restrictive powers, 
inadequate tools and facilities, inefficient organization and 
procedures, unattractive features that pro disco excess ivo tuxmover 
in legislative service and lack of public understanding and 
confidence because legislatures themselves have been duly timid 
in using pc*nrs already in their possession to strengthen their 
role. ^ 
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let, while legislatures remained generally idle and unchanging, 
their gcTemroatel roles were increasing significantly. Alexander 
Heard pointed that out in his State Legislatures In American Politics. 

The increased significance of government generally in American 
life moans th-t the state legislatures ure part of an increasingly 
pervasive system of political decision making. At the scrae time, 
the center of gravity In thi3 system has shifted steadily tc the 
federal level.** 

Heard also claimed that state lsgislaturas may be our most 
extreme e* u pie of institutional lag. He categorised then as being 
largely ninot* nth century organisations in their fomal qualities 

Vi lla they * ujt , or should, address themselves to twentieth century 

c 

problems. Heard's description implied the aims of the legislative 
modernisation drive. Belle Zeller stated the problems feeing state 
legislatures more succinctly in his American State Legislatures . 

Present day legislative responsibilities axe of such 
complexity, such magnitude, that they cannot be net adequately 
by the cud-fashioned, tine consuming legislative procedures, 
antiquated organisation, inadequate and incompetent staff 
oorvicas.6 

Legislative larders and concerned citizen group® began to 
recognize the plight of the outdated, ineffectual, powerless legisla- 
ture. They embargo d upon a drive to update and professionalize state 
legislatures. TJeir aim vaa to regain for the 1 its proper 

role in the American governmental system. The backers of this drive 
sought increased independence arid public support for the state 
legislatures . These reform efforts have come to depend, to a great 
extent, upon the winning of public approval and public backing for 
specific reform efforts. In order to gain increased indopondonco and 
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public support, the legislative branch of stc.to government must draw 
citizens’ attention back to the state legislature. So leaders of the 
modernisation drive emphasize that a public informtion/public relations 
function should be integrated with all specific efforts to effect 
legislative change. Through such a funct5cn, the reformers hope to 
be able to enlist public support for their programs which ere designed 
to leaks state legislatures dynamic governmental institutions once 
again. 

The Proving Public Relations Emphasis 

David H. Beetle, writing in the Novw®tbor 7, 1966 issue of the 

tot ion , cof pared the special interest groups do die a ted to getting tho 

legislature* to adapt and survive to the citizenry which moved to cave 

7 

the whooping crane from extinction. The nationwide communication 
networks provided by these special interest groups allow for tho free 
excha.vo of ideas, techniques, and procedures which can serve to 
strengthen legislatures. Ona such idea moving through thoeo consn uni- 
cat ion networks provided by the legislative special interest groups 
concerns the public info nsat ion/public relations function and how 
that function can help state legislative bodies. 

Araong tho many organisations formed to take up the cause of 
revitalizing state legislative government, the Council of State 
Qovenmeats, headquartered in Lexington, Kentucky, i3 the oldest. 

g 

Tho Council was established in Chicago in 191-7. Its reason for 
being is w to service the Governor’s Conference (tho executive branch), 
the Legislative Conference (the legislative branch), and tho judiciary.’ 1 
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Another interest group, th® national Conference of State 

Legislative Loaders, originated from & meeting of legislators held 

by ti» Now York Legislature in Albany, New York in 1959. It is a 

bipartisan organisation "dedicated to strengthening the states and 

1C 

the state legislative process through enlightened leadership. “ 

In 1°6^, the National Conference of State Legislative Leaders 
joined with the Eagle ton Institute of Politics at Rutgers University 
in Rutgers, New Jersey to establish a Center for Legislative Sai'vico. 
That center bad a throe-fold purposes 

First, it is prepared upon invitation, to enter any state 
end produce a detailed, practical and realistic study of the 
legislature, including comparative information on technique, 
rule3, staff, composition, otc. Each study contains solid 
recoreuindations for added efficiency in the legislature. 

Second, tha Center is compiling information from tne 50 states 
on ouch metiers as organisation, research and staff, facilities, 
ci e, frequency of session, etc., with the eventual goal of 
dissaain&tion of such information. Third, the Center is avail- 
able to amver the questions of arty legislative leador on matters 
of a substantive nature or in relation to tiie above subjects .3-^- 

A third aejor group supporting legislative reform is tho 

Citizens Coiiferonco on State Legislatures. Tho Citisons Conforanco 

began in 1965 as an integral part of the wider national movement 

12 

seeking to improve the effectiveness of state government. Its 
most recent, and probably its boat publicised project to date is its 
Report on an Evaluation of the $0 State Legislatures . ^ * This report 
evaluated state legislative capabilities in five areas — functional , 
accountable, Ludependent, infoitsod, and representative. This report 
rated each of the fifty state legislatures one against the others 
across thewo five areas of legislative capabilities. This measurement 
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presented graphically where each legislature stood in relation to the 
other forty-nine legislatures as measured in tones of those five 
areas. The comparison, as the Conference pointed out, is relative; 
so, all fifty legislatures, no matter what their ranking, still have 
room for improvement. The report, first released in Febniary of 1971, 
was subsequently released in book form as The Some tine Governments .'*^ 

Tnese groups urging the improvement of the state legislative 
process by modernization of the legislature straightforwardly acknowl- 
edge a need on thoir part to communicate their goals to the general 
public. Mr. Lariy Xargolis, the Executive Director of the Citizens 
Conference on State Legislatures, stated in the 1968 Yearbook of the 
National Conference of State Legislative Leaders that: 

When we talk about revitalizing stats legislatures wo mean 
to create a visibility for the legislature through which the 
citizenry can see what the legislature is doing and can react 
to what it is doing.15 

Kargolis implied that a two-way communication process between 
legislature and constituents is one goal of legislative revitaliza- 
tion. H reiterated his "visibility" theme in an articlo in the 1969 
Yearbook. 



When we face the question of whether or not to make a pro- 
posed change or when we try to decide wnat constitutes an improve- 
ment, we should rate it against this 3cale. If it provides .more 
visibility for the legislature (which in turn can produce other 
changes), if it promotes self -competency and thereby provides^ the 
capacity to be independent, then the change i3 wc rth making 

These groups have given attention to the communication function 
in their short existences, A proposal for improving the nature of the 
legislative "image" was included in the report of the Third National 
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Conference of 5t.»to Legislative Laadara in 1961* Thin proposal 
specified tho ccenunicationo mission of tho legislatures; tho nature 
of ti* logisiative "image”; utiat tho public does not know about tho 
logiaiaturo and what should bo told; the proposal identified legis- 
lative attackers; and. It also anureo rated the basics of a pwEnament 
ccjBuaicati -at program. The proposal was a research report compiled 

by the staff cu the National Conforonco of State Legislative Leudozt* 

17 

mid each delegate to the annual meeting receivad a copy. 

The Council of State Qovenznnts published a pamphlet. 

Hr. President ... Mr. Speaker, in 196 i. This pamphlet was a report 
by the Cctsmittec on Oiijanisatian of Legislative Sorviceo of the 
National Lor ini alive Conference. The report specifically mentioned 
the neod of a public information function for state legislature*). 

This com it tec cannot roccnamd specific methods of solving 
tho problem of improved public information for tho legislature, 
but it does point to tha matter as a problem and suggests that 
legislators, especially the legislative leadership, in each 
state could well devote attention to it 

Too paiptilet further pointed out a key disadvantage of the 
legislature In its pfublic information ccnpotiticn with the executive 
blanch of govommnt as being the nature of itself as a multiple 
amber body. 

But, the legislature, its branches, and its responsible 
agencies, (standing and interior ccosaitteoo, research councils, 
and others) engage in for-reaching concerns , and tho public 
interact profits from adequate, balanced publicity regarding 

tham. x ^ 

The legislative apodal interest groups have carried forward 
ti eir c oanunic at ion message and are now trying to assess tlieir offorts 
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in that aroa. The National Legislative Conference currently haa 
underway a surrey of the public information/public relatione program* 
of the fifty state legislatures. This project originated in a panel 
discussion on the subject at the National Legislative Conference's 
Annual Meeting in August of 1970. That panel received information 
cm programs as undertaken by several states. 

Maryland had retained a private public relations firm to 
handle its public information program. That program includes brochures; 
radio and television spots; weekly reports on the status of legislation 
hearing echedulea and other pertinent information; and an Information 
Desk Service.'" 

The Texas Senate bad undertaken certain steps to provide the 

public with acre info mat ion on its activities. This program is 

handled in house under the control of the Senate Secretary. Those 

steps included brochures; a full-time photographer who handies pictures 

for Senate ranbers; a radio tape release program for senators; and 

22 

television facilities for video taping® by members. 

The North Dakota Legislature had hired a full-tine staff 
associate to implement a public information program. The staff as- 
sociate publishes a newsletter; writes articles for private publica- 
tions; works with the wire services; prepares information documents; 
assists the television media; supplies factual information on laws 

and programs passed by the legislature; and assists staff sranbera in 

23 

preparing reports. 

A preliminary analysis of eleven completed survey questionnaires 
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of the ongoing survey by Hr. Edward Crane, tha Secretary of the 
National Legislative Conference, suggested tho following j 

(1) the variety of activities thought to bo included in the 
category of "public information” is considerable; yet few stat©3 
have a corprahensiv© conception or definition of that area; 
innovative approaches are promising but sporadic; 

(2) fsvr Legislatures have focused on ‘'public information" as 
an over-all concern; 

(3) mochanlaats for providing information to various oe^jaents 
of the public range widely fro® one state to another; while sane 
employ one or store staff agencies for this purpose, no special 
arrangetient exists in cost legislatures; diffusion or fragraenta- 
tion are consaon features of legislative public information 
efforts | 

(Ji) progress in development of public info mat ion/mech&nisas 
has been erratic, but there is a growing awareness that much 

needs to be dona; 

(5) over-all " goals" of public information activities, 
relating to the function end imapo cf the legislatures, are 
generally absent; there is relatively little provision for 
coordination to achieve these goals; likewise, littlo effort is 
siade to Identify the effects of public information activities or 
to evaluate then; 

(o) iVw legislatures have or are seeking to create plana for 
future development or modification of public information activity; 

(7) written dose ript ions of current public information 
program#, reports dealing with proposed future devolopn.ents , and 
legislation or rules which affect availability of information to 
the public, are not readily available; 

(8) finally, -t respondents ve^-e interested in obtaining 
information on what other legislatures ere doing or planning in 
this area. 2b 

The intent of the National Legislative Conference was to 
examine tho completed survey and then decide whether or not to estab- 

2 <" 

iish a special committee on public information for state legislatures."'' 
Hr. Crane's tentative conclusion was that a considerable contribution 
could be made by the National Legislative Conference in forming a 
coraxittee on public information. This comittee could then offer 
assistance to ary state desiring to initiate or improve upon an already 
operative public information/public relations program. 
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The recently published The G»Ci.etims Gavcrasents by the 

Citizens Coherence on State Legislatures urged legislatures to make 

themselves "open" and "accessible" to the various news media, both 

print and electronic , The legislative evaluation study, upon which 

the book was based, gave emphasis to providing whatever physical 

facilities the ne-as media required in doing thoir 'ob. The report 

tacitly lulled that coverage of the legislature may improve if the 

legislature ulc»t the first nova by providing "access" and the physi- 

cal fwcilitics that journalists need to ply tnoir trade. Furthermore, 

the Citizens Conference urged legialaturea to "do everything they C'.n 

to invite and attract more and better coverage by the press and the 

27 

electronic madia." The prees is valued because of ito ability to 
generate t .Hlc awareness and unde rat aiding of the legislature. The 
5croetL.id Govei raants stated that every legislature "should also have 

OQ 

an information or prase officer to serve the press and the public. 

The book also cited Khode Island as the fiist state to create a 

"press of fie-" and said that many states are looking at that office 

20 

ae a possible example for emulation. * 

It appears that the omphaois placed upon the establishment of 
a p Jbiic inforsteition/public relations f ,nction on behalf of state 
legist itarea is continuing to grow. The ccoRunicaiion network created 
by the legislative refons groups has contributed to the spreading idea 
of formalizing the legislative public relations function. But, that 
network may not be the only factor bringing about legislative interact 
in the public relations function. 
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.he congressional example . Ancthor factor influencing the 
growing interest in a legislative public relations function Kay be 
the example of congressional Embers who utilise innovative communica- 
ticn and public relations techniques to coracuniCBtc with their 
constituents. Congress provides itself with radio and television 
recordinf studies which members can use at minimal cost to thensslves. 
Moreover, individual congressional staffs often erolo y a press aids, 
a public ralatic.\s aide, or a press secretary whose primary work 
involves thi handling cf the coresruiication needs of an individual 
legislator. The congressional orientation handbook for incoming 
cong;*taMif, underscores this staff trend, 

r*ss same neebors prefer to handle their own press relations, 
voricing directly with district editors and publishers whom they 
knen. personally, a substantial number of Congressmen delegate this 
responsibility to a staff employee who has had newspaper or related 
media experience. The 1969 C0?£-.>£3GI0:UL STAFF DIRECTORY lists 
only seventy-seven individuals with the iiile of press assistant, 
press secretary, or public relations aide, but this figure is 
misleading j in many offices, the adainiatrative assistant is e 
former newsman, and a major portion of his time is devoted to 
work vith reporters and editors in the district end elsewhere. 

State legislators, in sene cases, may have observed the 
congressional example, evaluated it positively, and then emulated that 
example in their specific situation. At least ons legislator inter- 
viewed in this project specifically cited th congressional example 
as cno reason behind the growth of Wisconsin’s legislative public 
relations activities. 



Public relations in campaigning . Another factor that might 



be contributing to tho growth of a legislative public relations 
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function may bo the increasing importance of public relations tech- 
niques in political campaigning. Legislators, haying onplcyod 
sophisticated communication techniques in their own election campaigns, 
carry both their reliance upon those communication techniques and their 
knowledge of these techniques with than into office. And, while the 

legislator, or elected official, remains In office, he uses similar 

31 

techniques so as to improve his chances for re-election. 

Public relations growth generally . Furthermore, the growth 
of legislative public relations mirrors tbo growth of the public 
relations function go norally within America's complex, interdependent 
society. More and more persons soak access to the available consnuni- 
catioa channels so as to casKunicate their dosired messages. But, the 
corcunication channois aro restricted in their amounts of available 
space or time and nary persons find the cost of access to the channels 
prohibitive. This situation breeds sophisticated carpet it ion for access 
and for the attention of the public . Public relations oorve3 to 
provide an edge in that competition. 

Other factors not mentioned may also be affecting the growth 
of interest in a legislative public relations function. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that an interest has merged and continues to spread. The 
factors previously mentioned have boon active, to sorac degree, in the 
specific case of Wisconsin's legislative public relations activities. 
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WISCONSIN'S CAtEtrS STAFFS 

The Wisconsin L egislatiire has established itself as an 
innovative legislature both through its legislation and by its 

professionalization efforts. Wisconsin was the first state to loglo- 

•3? 

late a modem, enforceable incooo tax.' In 19C1 Wisconsin was also 
tho first stato to establish a Legislative Reference Library, now 
known as the Legislative Reference Bureau.' This bureau is respon- 
sible for collecting, sisawarising and indaxir^j info mat ion of a 
iegisltie nature relating to legislation of foreign countries, 
other states, »unicipalitios, and tn» federal governnent."^ The 
Legislative Reference Bureau assists Wisconsin's lawnAkerB in their 
legisl^ti- ■, efforts by providing information upon thf-lr request. In 
19l7, the -isconein Legislature equipped itaolf vrith a legislative 
council and a legal staff. The council was designed to study 
various problems cf g overmen! and report the results to tho legisla- 
ture. Efcr -a/iy 196 , the /isconsin Legislature had equipped itself 

with stiff assistance in bill drafting, in legislative research, and 

V) 

in statute revision. 

Dr. Alan Rosenthal of the Saglet n Institute of Politico, a 

student of tho isconsin Legislature, claims that a najor inpotus for 

further ie;islatlve modernization efforts during the 1960's was a 

sharp alteration in Wisconsin's st-te politics. 

Wisconsin had traditionally been dominated by Republicans. 
They controlled every legislature from 193? to 195? and held the 
governorship during thoee two decades as well. Not until the 
period alter 1?L5 did the contemporary Democratic party Login its 
development, and not until 1958 did it elect a governor and 
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simultaneously gain control of the state Assembly. Since then, 
partisan politics in the state have been highly competitive . 37 

Rosenthal argues that the change in the partisan environment 
of Viscof-t in xjlitica "especially the confrontation between a Demo- 
cratic governor and a Republican legislature from 1961, through 1961, 
prompted the drive for a stronger legislature. "■* That drive for a 

stro.-jer lasisleture brought into being th* caucus staffs which 
currently perfo: numerous public relations activities on behalf of 

individual state legislators. 

The Ford Study 

During 1959 the legislature began negotiations with the Ford 
Foundation for a grant to partially finance a study which would 
iaplerasnt legislative reorganisation and improve legislative proce- 
dures. In Cctcber of 1959, the Ford Foundation approved a six year 
grant of $£LC,OCO to aid in financing a project to strengthen the 

TO 

operations of the legislature. The project focused on three legis- 
lative are~s . Phase I concerned itself with fiscal review procedures 
and budget analysis. Phase II looked at legislative organisation and 
procedure, rhaee III concerned itself with improving legislative 
staff services through three demonstration projects. The three 

projects woie a legislative intern program, fiscal analysts, and 

to 

research analysts for the party caucuses. The demonstration projects 
were undertaken to assess the value of such staffing to the legislature 
and its coiarJLttoes. 

The legislative catruittoe on Legislative Organization and 
Procedure, whith supervised the study, started the demonstration 
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projects in Decftbor of 1 9uL. Four full-time research analysts were 
•snployjd, ono aa-jigi* o each party caucus in each house of the 
legislature, an four part-tins legislative interns were enployad, 
two for each . ousa. ' Each party caucus chose its own research 
analysts and the analysts received thsir assignosnts directly from 
the caucus. Initially, tho analysts analysed bills on their respective 
house calendars. The caucus analysts were made full-tine permanent 
positions in October of 196$. However, in 1967 the caucus analysts 
were transferred directly to the legislature itself, and, from then 
on, th analysts were paid directly from the legislature's budget. 

This transfer was made through Senate Bill 2(6, which became Chapter 21, 

Lavs of 19c 7. Thia action gave the caucuses even wore control over 

1 

thair own staffing. 

The caucus staffing project was controversial from the start. 
Sou legislative loaders believed that existing legislative research 
staffs vers sufficient to provide any information nn individual 
legislator night need. A few leaders feared the potential adversary 
relationships oi analysts working for different parties. Besides, 

■any worried over the use of state funds to support political parties 
within the legislature. There was both, according to ltosonthal, 
public and press antagonism towards this move. But, caucus staffing 
quickly doc ace accepted and the central caucus staffs became a legis- 
lative fact of life. 

Cauc Staff bcp&nslcn 

The different caucuses utilised the flexibility provided by 
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the 1967 switch which gave each caucus control over its staffing. The 
caucuses federally amended their staffs and defined their roles in 
the process. As they did so, the caucus staff a moved from performing 
strictly bill analyses to other tasks, including public relations. 

The Assembly caucus staffs <jrcw from one to three research 
analysts in 1967 while the Senate staffs retained their single analyst 
per caucus. During Kay of 1968, the Assembly caucus staffs designated 
one member of each ef their staffs’ as a Public Information Officer 

for that caucus. This was done, according to a previous researcher’s 

tc 

study, to qualify that Individual for a higher pay scale. Caucus 
staff personnel are unclassified legislative erployees, that is, 
non-clvil service employees, and are paid on a scale similar to that 
of tl>e civil oervlce personnel. la early summer of 1968, the two 
Senate caucus staffs also designated one member per caucus ns a 
Public Information Officer." ^ 

The title of Public Information Officer as originally bestowed 
upon the ’’directing” or "head" caucus analyst within each of the 
caucus staffs was misleading. Their chief responsibility was ntill 
research and analysis and not the communication function normally 
associated with the title of Public Information Officer. But, ea tho 
caucus staffs further evolved, the title of Public Information Officer 
began to fit tho individual 00 designated socarih&t more accurately 
then at first. Almost as soon os they were formed, the caucus staffs 
erfcarked on public relatione activities on behalf of Individual 
legislators. Dr. Rosenthal noted that* 



3 9 



Cars staffs were act criminally intended to engage in 
pfjiic rui tiens activi.y, but this rapidly bee ana one of their 
'•> *t important functions. From the very beginning, the general 
need for fx, assistance existed end legislators had only tp. be 
«ror'- ' d fa r analysts in order to request spocific help.* 4 ' 

In tl a 1967 session, caucus analysts eet boated that one -half 

of their tuso w-.. spent daring that erasirn working In tho public 

i s 

relations area.'' Caucus staff personnel wrote pros 3 releases, 
s.poecb-a, newsletters and also distributed photographs. Legislators, 
app^reruly, *- d coots upon assistance in an area that they considered 
important but ad rwgLec u»d previouau/ because of unidentified 

reasons. 

Since 1 o7 the staffing pat »m for the legislature, which 
inc-odss tns caucus staffs, has been established by a resolution of 
the legislature subedited during thu session.' This arrangement 
provided tbs two legislative parties with nore flexibility in staffing 
their own caucuses. The siae of the caucus staffs have varied. The 
a* polity and minority party maicrip of tl» legislature hao been one of 
the influences upon the size of the different caucus staffs. Lately, 
caucus staffing bee ta^n on a "canpotitivs" or M ko^p up" nature of 
sorts and an increase by one cay quickly be followed by increaneo in 
the oil or staffs. 

Recent newspaper articles have estimated t> at the total salary 

£L 

coat a- the staff assistance given legislators in 1971 vixa $302, 3C0. 
This figure includes the four central caucus staffs* personnel, a 
total cf iprtsen personnel, and twnty-two adnlniatrat ive assistants 

t'2 

to individual legislators. Ora newspaper article identified the 
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two types of staff ar.cl their duties 



Party staffs have been in existence several years. Staff 
members study bills, do legislative research, help develop party 
strategy and handle public relations. 

The administrative assistants are a new breed. They are 
assigned to individual senators who can demonstrate that their 
workload requires extra help. Their specific assignments depend 
on the wishes of their fc&splqyers, and may include answering mail, 
studying bills, writing speeches and handling the problems of 

constituents. 53 

University of Wisconsin Professor James R. Donoghuo has cited 
the 'rowth in the size of the "legislative bureaucracy" in Wisconsin 
from 1918 on. Re singled out the greatest incraaao within that 
bureaucracy in that gro-p that immediately serves tho two housos of 
the legislature themselves. 



Thi3 includes not only more clerks, raessongors, 3 ec rotaries 
and the like bat perhaps more significantly, though not neces- 
sarily in numbers alo e, is the enter nee of staff aides directly 
associated with the leadeiship. Among tnese arc policy researchers 
and assistants serving tho leaders and the two party caucuses. In 
earlier times legislators got such assistance from personnel 
detached temporarily from departments, or from acadomics from the 
University or from lobbying organizations. In nany r ,casos tho 
legislator did his own staff work as bast ho could. x 



I'isconsin's legislative bureaucracy is growing; and, tha 
legislature's smphasis upon improving ita staffing oorvices has boon 
significantly responsible for this growth. Tho growth of specialised 
staffs like the caucus staffs have opened up for action areas pre- 
viously left untouched for one reason or another. This specialization 
and the provision of staff has facilitated the growth of public 
relations activity within tho Wisconsin Legislature. Same leaders 
initially feared the duplication of effort that might have come about 
bocau3e of the establishment of the caucus staffs. They thought that 
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the c ucus staffs would duplicate the efforts of other alreccfr 
fuactionl'* research staffs* Instead, it appears that the avail- 
ability of the other research staffs have allowed too caucus staffs 
to unde rt axe oti <r duties for legislators, including public relations 
activities. 
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Chapter 3 



TK2 CAUCUS STAFFS' PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICERS 
VI 3/ WISCONSIN'S LEGISLATIVE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FUNCTION 

Wisconsin's four legislative Public Information Officers, one 
per party caucus in each of the legislature's two houses, aro the 
principals jroet directly involved with the legislature's public 
relatione activities. The information officers not only perform many 
of the public relations endeavors thonS9lr©3 but also supers iso other 
caucus staff personnel in similar activities. Basically, the Public 
Information Officers ere cccrrunicaticn technicians. All but one have 
had mass media work experience. The fourth information officer has 
gained a working knowledge of the mass nedia through his on-tho-job 
experience. These four nen assist the individual legislators from 
their respective caucuses in cossranicatir-g with audiences that the 
legislator specifies. Proa their positions, the four Public Informa- 
tion Officers have had a direct opportunity to exert Influence upon 
the gathering and dissemination of legislative news in ■•’icconsin. 

This chapter will relate the opinions and attitudes of the 
Public Information Officers concerning thoir public relations activi- 
ties. The rarerial for this and the subsequent two chapters is 
drawn from focused interviews with the subjects of each chapter. 
Generally, this chapter '.fill cover what public relations activities 
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the caucus staff Public Infomstion Officers perfcm; the purpose 
which the public relatio.ua activities are suppoood to serve; and, tho 
iap-ct of the activities upon the traditional flow of legislative 
news, 

A description of tho informtlnn officer's role, as seen by 
tne inforaation officers thaasalvc^, is essential to tho creation of 
an overall description and understanding of the interaction of 
legislators, their inforaation personnel, and the media representa- 
tives with wheat thy deal. To date, tho Public Info neat icn Officer 
positions in etch of tne four caucuses have boor, largely self -defining 
in nature. That mans that the individual Public Inf creation Officer 
has greatly shaped the dimensions of his cro position. It is signi- 
ficant that -£Ci. caucuc operates indspe ndently of the others, including 
its politically related caucus in the other house. Each caucus staff 
is an organisation unto itself which, nty or r.ey not bo similar to one 
or no re of tls other caucus ot.ffs. 

Th ■ four party caucuses in the V icconsin Legislature vary in 
also. This pact session had as its largest c- iicus tho Assembly 
Democratic caucus with sixty-five legislator aorabers. The snallest 
caucus, th« Senate Democratic c>ucu3 had thirteen ner&ero. These 
variations in sice affect the activities which can bo undertaken by 
the information officers and the enount of time that they can devote 
to various projects. Moreover, the caucus leadership, the elected 
legislators guiding their fellow party noafeers, dictate, tc a large 
extent, w*at direction the supporting c-ucus staff personnel. 
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including th» Public Information Officer, will take during the session. 
So, each c - -us staff maintains an autonomous position in regards to 
U« otl staff* . 

In U e two Assembly caucus staffs, the Public Information 
Officers als se-nro in the position of caucus staff directors. The 
Ae*enr>ly Public Information Officers, from their dual positions, also 
direct t^e reoea oh efforts of the otfc*r caucus staff personnel. Tho 
situation is * t differ -nt in th* Senate caucus staffs. There, 
bo 4 ' c ' ~ a i.tffs have a designated Ca icos ^taff Director. The 
Public Inf- u— 't -on Officers in the Senate caucus staffs operate 
prmdi mlr* hi;' i th« public me let tone -re* undor th* guidance of the 
CaoC'-» Di~*' , tcr. 

tijo tli ire are marked dia similarities anong th« four 

caucus at f f j rj all start* <y&* . « 4 i it • ejt in c .♦’.bleating 
•’ • " **'r* .1 • • *. ’vitVs of the legislator caucua naefeers to the 

public. _ La c con brings then to con: only share diffoi'cnt com- 
munication . hniqr<j ^ic'i t 1 ey utilise in thvir corucunic-.tion 
eff ts. 



THE PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 

Table *.l li-itt ti -.t-' public relation fcetiviti*. o which the 
legislative P*i*l ic Z'f< " ■ 1 Inn Off I cars it lie*.' zd th t they performed 
in 1 If nf T odj vl J od state l^gitO-to a . 

Prt»s* Pml»*a^» 



Both Public Info nnat ion Officers and othor c&ucu a staff 
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Table 3.1 

Caucus Stwf Perfomed IMblic Hal- ticne 
Activities fcfervtiorod by Caucus Staff 
Public infoi«*tioi. Officers 



Activity 




lio t mentioned 


Total 


Press rslecses 


h 


C 


j 


radio tt-'os 


U 


0 


l 


3p#*<l ari*.«r.! 


3 


1 


h 


Handling cowftiti--'nt nail 


2 


? 


L 


Proper irr election files 


1 


9 


h 


Advisir,* on ccrrr:-Ae*t ic-n* 


3 


1 


h 


Pr >m* c nfensrr 


i 




L 


Pboto distribution 


l 


n 


U 



So 



personnel vrxto *nd distribute press ra*oac r for legislators. The 
r—jority o. the work is initiated by the request of tie individual 
legislator, However, tho Public Inforsv-tion Officer any initiate a 
release and cl**- it vi k a legislator prior to releasing it for 
public - 1 t Press rel'-aso* have been tb* roost visible public rela- 
tione type activity of tie caucus staffs to date. The releases are 
railed to local constituency stadia outlets a d occasionally distri- 
bu tr tho \-ulars of the Cspitcl Press Corps by placing the 
rol** i*a in ’ /kmc tod foldere in p ->»? re* - -*e files in tho Governor's 
of" e, t » it Cabral's offic*, t- ' « Cupitol Press ^oon. 

iadio fanes 

All four caucus staffs exhibited a recent interest in radio 
as a c- mimical ion e*diun for legislative neve. The Public Information 
Qffic-urs r v«rd redio as an iroportant, but often overlooked, medium 
for 1 * duo : * ' — tion of legislative rw«i |. Each caucus staff has 
•QitippiH i 4 - f vith tape recorders for recording 11 actualities" (short 
a* * rts by l*>*ial*tore) uhicb are th»o *-iled or transmitted via 
telepterw to various radio stations, primarily to stations in a 
leg til „or'. die — ct . The information officers thin* tho radio tapes 
or 'boepers* are being wall received by tho local stations. 

3peuch iTitir^ 

Both the information officers and other caucus staff personnel 
are available to draft, or to assist legislators in drafting, speeches. 
The c ' jcus staff 's key research function ccrplooents this activity by 
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providing information for the cpe^h writer. 

Handling Constituent ?Sall 

Two of the information officers (see Table 3.1) noted the 
prevision of assistance to legislators in answering constituent mail 
as a "public roL ticns" function which they performed. The information 
officers referred to these letters as "case" nail. Such letters 
noraally involve answering specific probloira of constituents. The 
Public Information Officer or caucus staff merber cay draft the reply 
for a l iter as a Ghost writer or s' *ely do the research for eclvi’Tg 
the problem. 

Proper i-»G Sleet ion Files 

All four Public Inform t ion Office 1*3 stated that the/ are 
keeping fil^s C f > listing of legislators' voting and attenda.ice 
records to usa .. behalf „ their own legislators in future election 
campaign-. Their files will provide rvatorial for campaign speeches , 
campaign press releases, and radio tapes. 

Advising on Ccwcrunlcationg 

This general heading of activity included the efforts of the 
Public Info. ration Officers in oducatirv; legislators on hew to get 
press t tent ion, how to deal with reporters, and other such basic 
cattere a legislator night seek assistance on in regard to his 
dealings wi h the media. The Public Inf creation Officers felt that 
this educational aspect of their position was making for a more 
"sophistic -.ted" exchange between the legisl tors and the media. 
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Prase Conferences 

A prayicjv, researcher found that legislators called fewer 
proas confaroncoo than did other public officials in Wisconsin.**" Sat, 
if a legislator desires to call a press conference for the purpose of 
dicserdr.it ing m vs, he can turn to his Public Infestation Officer for 
assistance . The information officer can arrenge, announce, and set 
up the press conference for the legislator. 

Photo Distribution 

The Public Information Officers indicated that they have 
taken pictures, both glossy felaak and whites and color elides, which 
they distribited to newspapers and television stations. This is dons 
to insure thvt pictures are available for use along with press 
releases and tapes. Television stations Right occasionally use a 
slide- tape combination during a local newscast. 

Tina and Coats 

Durin. 1 t eir interviews, the information officers revealed 
th-t their recording end photographic equipment had been provided by 
lo> islator donations in one case, and through the statewide party 
organisation in V other threo caaee. So, according to their 
statements, this oquipnont is not paid for, in any way, by state tax 
funds. The four officers staled that the only state funds involved 
in the conduct of their public relations activities were in their 
salaries end office supplies. 

The Public Information Officers ootimated the tine that tbeir 
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cau cus staffs’ spent in the perforaanee of public relations activities 



for legislators of their caucus. Their estimates ere shewn in Table 
3*2. Tat differences in estimates revealed in Table 3*2 reflect the 
varying aaphasis placed .pon the public relations aroa by the four 
different caucus staffs. As noted earlier, each caucus staff operates 
as an autonaesous entity. Tet, all four of th»< (staffs do involve 
tieaselves directly in public relations activities (as shown by 
Table 3.1) on behalf of tiie legislators who nake up the caucuses. 



Table 3.2 

P10 Bstiaete of Tine Spent by His Caucus 
Staff in Public Halations Activity 



Tetinatod tino 


Kutaber estimating 

(H - D 


25* 


2 


$4 


1 


6C-75* 


1 


Total 


U 



THE PUBLIC RELATIONS J -^iSITY 



J. ; . H. Pinlott wrote in his Public Relations and Arwricar 

Daoocrccy of two basic argusents ncrrnliy given to lust if y the 

practice of government public relations. 

Two nain erguner.ts can bo advanced for government, public 
relations. Tho first nay be called the rcportcrial argument. 

A denocritic government oust report to the pooplo . This does 
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not necessarily involve or?' element of persuasion. The second 
may be called the oAiinist^tive argunont. Certain cidhinistrative 
naaa v.'os will not succeed unloss the public or sections of the 
public are adequately infon-iod about thoir rights and duties, or 
unless — foreign policy in son? aspects is a good example — the 
public understands and acquiesces in tlxam.2 

The four legislative Public Information Officers advanced 
Plialott'o " reportorial argiawnt*’ a a justification for their caucus 
staff originated public relations activities. The information officers 
hold that it is their duty to infora the people of Wisconsin about the 
operations of their state government, p- itieularly about the legis- 
lative branch of grrverrwant. However, two of the Public Information 
Officers qualified their ramarks by stating that they info mod the 
people be it their gover'vwvt by articulating a specific party’s 
partisan point of view. That qualification portrays, as will be 
shown later, t** reality of isc one in's partisan oriented legislative 
public relations activity. 

According to the information officers, they have undertaken 
the public relations activities cited earlier for legislators becauso 
the legislators themselves lacked time to perform such activities. 
Moreover, the information officers felt that the legislators, for the 
most part, wore Inexperienced in trie techniques of dealing with the 
media. One information officer expressed his response in this wayt 

You have to realize that as complex as state goverment has 
gotten at this point, that the senators and representatives in 
te>e Assembly have a tremendous workload when you consider that 
they are paid on the basis cf a part-tine job. The idea of 
physically potting out releases for tharaeslves is s job which 
would be, even if they were adept st it, too tirao consuming. 

They have too many other things to do when you conoidor the 
vclvBae of l*gialaticn they have to consider, the amount of boning 
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up they have to do, to perform their function as a legislator 
properly. It is just an area where it is impossible for them to 
operate effectively. In the public relations field, they have 
to havo help. 

Table 3.3 shows the infomation officers' responses to the 
question if there va3 a need for press relations assistance on behalf 
of state legislators. One information officer responded that "thore 
is a greater need than ever before." The different responses pointed 
out that the increasing complexity of state government and the rise 
of the state's governmental bureaucracy made it imperative that 
legislators receive as much staff assistance as possible. That staff 
assistance, as the information officers indicated, ought to include 
providing the legislator with assistance in the cormninication area. 
This coBsnunication activity is directed at creating an "informed 
public" which is supposed to bo the backbone of the democratic 
governing process. The Public Information Officers depicted a need 
for persona who could u c commie ate" what is going on in the povorroont 
to the public by translating the ccaralaxity of the governmental 
process into a form attractive to tho public. Much of the public has 
only a passing interest in its government and this makes the com- 
munication task difficult. 

The four Public Information Officers stated that, in their 
opinion, there was a definite need for themselves and thoir public 
relations activities. One Public Information Officer said* 

As state govermant gats wore complex, as tho issues get 
more canplex, they will ns ad people In between to insure that 
all tho information gets through . 
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Ke added that "the better job we do, the no re information ia 



going to get out." 



Table 3.3 

PIOs' Opinion as to "Whether There ia a Need 
for Press Relations Assistance 
for State Legislators 



Responses 


Number resoondlng 
(N L) 


Yes 


3 


No 


0 


Depends 


1 


Total 


h 



Tho Chief Target 

The caucus staff originated public relations activities havo 
as their chief target the local constituencies of the individual state 
legislators. Press releases and radio tapes are sent to the local 
media outlets in a legislator's district, Weekly papers are held in 
high regard b y the Public Information Officers for their utilization 
of the caucus staff -disseminated press releases. 

Caucus staff information officers have little to do with the 
regular media reporters who constitute the Capitol Press Corps. ^ 
Occasionally, tho information officers deal with the Capitol Press 
Corps by staging press conferences or by making copies of press 
releasee available to them in the press release files of tho Capitol 
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Press Kook located between the Senate end Assembly chambers in the 
Capitol. 7-epcrtcrs sometimes individually approach a Public Inforr&a- 
ticn Officer in their raswa gathering efforts looking for loads, facts, 
or background material. Dut, the Public Information Officers do not 
consider the reporters of the Capitol Press Corps as tho chief targets 
of their public relations activities. 

One info mat icn officer explained that he did not consider 
hirjsalf to be in competition with the Capitol Press Corps, but, 3aw 
himself as ^complementing'' the work dene by Wisconsin's Capitol Press 
Corps. In that vein, the information officer sees himself dissemina- 
ting information which otherwise w uld receive little or no attention 
from th' Capitol Press Corps because of its localised interest. 

Members of th« Capitol Press Corps tend to represent urban, metropoli- 
tan papers and electronic media outlets. The greatest number of 
reporters represent Madison, Milwaukee and Green Bay papers, radio 
and television 'tatlons. The Public Information Officers see th ex- 
cel ves S 9 rvii those media outlets (both print and electronic) which 
cannot afford to send reporters to cover the state legislature. The 
home districts of th ir legislator employers are the highest priority 
targets of th? caucus staffs ' public relations activities. This 
eel active dissemination of caucus staff-originated public relations 
■ a- ** to assist the legislator in filling his self -dote rained 

communication needs. 

One caucus staff Puhlic Information Officer argued that his 
activitl*s, and tho_e of the other information officers, made the 
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Capitol Press Corps acre alert. To his Bind, the infoncetion officers 
provided a check upon biased, inaccurate reporting by tho Capitol 
regulars. Another information officer ccrawented that tho information 
officers were cutting down tho "scnsationalisa” aspect of legislative 
news in isconsin by giving legislators "sophistication” in their 
dealings with the media. 

Legislators Benefit ting the Host 

The Public Information Officers enumerated many types of 
legislators who derived the greatest benefit from tho public relations 
activities of the caucus staffs. Table 3.h lists thoso enumerations. 

By ambitious legislators, the infonnation officers referred to legisla- 
tors who had designs upon seeking higher elected office. For them, 
the public relations efforts helped generate a et&tovide nano and a 
potential statewide constituency. Activist legislators wore identi- 
fied as being forceful personalities who managed to otcy in tho 
forefront of state legislative activity. Rural, or crut-atote, 
legislators benefit from the caucus staff public relations endeavors 
since their constituencies are often ignored by tho statewide media 
covering the state legislature except for tho wire services. The 
rural districts harbor the local media outlets, weekly newspapers and 
local radio stationc, which tho infonnation officers believe to bo 
receptive to their efforts . Freshman legislators derive benefit from 
the caucus staff public relations activity because of their newness to 
the legislative scene. Tho caucus staff's infonnation officer can 
provide the freshman legislator with media relations knowledge which 
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c in .-err* b -" ir> good aterd for the duration of his legislative career 



To- io-actir i t legislator can benefit from tho publicity exposure 
given by the caucus st*'*?’* public relations activities which he might 
otherwise not receive because of his retiring nature. 



Table 3.1 

legislator Bemfitting host froa the Caucus 
Staffs’ Public Relations Efforts* 



.ype of 
1« ; islator 


Humber of liras 
mentioned 


A*® it io ^8 


1 


Act ivist 


2 


Rural 


2 


Frisian 


2 


vt._activist 


1 



*N - U. The information officers ware 
allo-'ed to m«ke ■'ore than on* r-sponsa. 



iU-aictlly , it appears, according to the Public Information 
Officers, t -*t a legislator can benefit from the public relations 
ccpebilit' • s of ths caucus staffs depending upon his ovn involvement 
end situation. Ths information officers felt that the legislator 
wno real is -i the capabilities of the c ucus staff’s assistance and 
t-iiors those capabilities to his political gaae-plon can derive the 
greatest benefit froa those capabilities. 
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wsnmm tax supported public relation 

As noted by Dr. Alan Roes nth cl In hia studies of the Wisconsin 
caucus staffs, those staffs have been the subject of c.entTov^rsy fron 



opposed the Idea of tax wcney being utiliaad to support the provision 
of staffing for the political parties within the legislature. A 
similar *r ‘smmz& has since been raised concerning the tax support 
giver, to th . • rtia •* p-iblic relation efforts of th political 
parties in t.c legislature t rough t’ stete funded c.ucus trt‘ r fs. 

Table 3.5 presents the Public Information Cfficerc , justifi- 
cation for th-* ax supported public r*»I<tlons activity a of th* 
caucus staffs. 




Tabls 3.5 



PIOs 1 Justification for Tax Support of Caucus 
Staff Public Relations Activities* 



J^_.tif ication 



Number of tiraes 
raentioned 



Benefit to legislator 



1 



Inferring the puhlic cf state 

legislative goverraeunt 



3 



The partisan reality of the 
legislative process 



Toe ophistiention of the 
legislative process 



1 



*11 h. The info mat ion officers vero 
-u sox, then u-i. r japou.>.. « 
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Om infomation officer cemented In giving hie response that* 

As far as governs* nt is concerned in our system, there is 
Just no sncb thing as asking too much information available at 
all. As long as it is information that has meaning and will help 
the rsan on seineireet in formulating opinions and ideas on what 
he wnr'.- state government to do *nd on legislation he would like 
to see enacted, 1 think that It is then a valuable function. 

Another Public Information Officer stated that* 

I foal tuat, basically, in t dassocraey, to sv-ko it work, you 
-?> to gut as much information cut, correct information, as often 
as j-ou can .... That Is the biggest thing, to get acre anti more 
people involved ir tie democratic process. 

10 u» «• !►* * -Lr felt « # a Sfe 0 *. «... 

A third information officor claimed that the lovol of sophis- 
tication ef log islative ectivity danandad specialised staff assistance 
for legislators, including their raodia dealings. He also stated that 
the public rela.ions activity gave the legislators a tool by which 
th ©7 could -, v * 3 aively confront tire executive branch of state govern- 
ment with alternatives to current policy. 

The fourth Public Information Officer said that the justifi- 
cation for t tax supported information activities rested upon tho 
bo.-»fit provided to tl- individual legislator. As he saw it, tho 
public relation's activities made for a better legislative process 
since the legislator, by cannunicatL' what he was doing and why he 
was doing it, encourcgod irforrod participation by the public in Hie 
legislative process. 



- isa.shlp Question 

J<— <03 L. ttcCary, in his Qarernaent Publicity, wrote thut* 

Oovermaut publicity only provides one aspect of tho citizen’s 
news. It nave 3 no effort to givo cot pie to analyses of social 
dilemmas, but only enters the competition with other one-sicted 
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statements of events. In doing this, it conforms to the contem- 
porary practice of representative government. 5 

ifcCacy'o Insight touebos the heart of tho partisan nature of 
Wisconsin's legislative public relations activity. The distinguishing 
characteristic of that activity is its partis -n nature. The different 
caucus staffs concentrate an presenting the partisan positions of 
their legislator employers. Caucus etaff personnel, including each 
staff's Public Information Officer, are hired for their political 
affiliation as well es their cGmcninicaticn abilities and skills. They 
are expected to remain politically loyal to their caucus. Their 
partisan public relations efforts may c crape to, as McCary put it, "with 
other o to- sided statements of events," possibly of tho uaae event, 
having been disseminated by an opposing caucus. 

The Public Information Officers interviewed for this study 
considered the partisan nature of their public relations activity to 
be a strong point in its favor. The partisan nature, to their minds, 
allows a more dynonlc, more realistic conounicatlon function which 
thereby fosters a more dynamic political process. 

Table 3.6 list 3 tho information officers comments regarding 
the advantaged of partisan originated legislative public relations 
function. Table 3.7 lists thoir cements ea to the disadvantages of 
a non-partisan legislative public relations function. 

The information officers attribute both strength and merit 
to the partisan a 3 tip of Wisconsin's public relations activity in 
tho legislature. One info mat ion officer stated, that because of 
tho partisan arrangements 
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Table 3.6 

PIOs* Opinion aa to the Advantages of a 
Partisan Public Relations Function* 



Advantages 



Jfuaber of times 
mentioned 



Allows aggressive roporting 

by caucus staff 1 

Fellows partisan nature of 

the legislature itself 2 

Allows legislators to be more 

confident in presenting their views 2 

Allows interest of participants 

to be a motivational factor 1 



K - L. The information officers were allowed 
to nake lacre than one response. 



Table 3.7 

PIOs' Opinion es to the Disadvantages of a 
Bon-Partlsaa Public relations Function* 



Disadvantages 



fJumbor of tims 
mentioned 



Questionable loyalty 1 

Lack of zeal on part of 

information porsomsl 1 

Lack of freodom for legislator 

in oppressing his views 1 
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We aro in a better position to argue or explain the merits 
of a piece of legislation frees the point of view of our legislator. 

Another information officer argued that the partisanship 
nature balances itself out through equality. 

Even though the jobs are partisan, as long as each party in 
each bousu has its information officer, it balances out the 
partisanship factor. . . . Overall we got a pretty good outpouring 
of information which gives the public both sides. 

Because of the partisan arrangenent of the staffs, the loyalty 
of the Public Inforaation Officer is "extremely important" in the 
performance of his job according to these Public Information Officers. 

As one information officer put it, "if they /Eho legislators/ distrust 
you, you're dead." The trust relationship between the caucus informa- 
tion officer and the legislators be serves is all important. Apparently, 
the empathy of the Public Information Officer and his employers allows 
the information officer to work norm diligently for the legislator 
when performing numerous communication activities in his behalf. 

EFFECTS OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITY 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the recently established 
caucus staffs public relations programs is the impact of those activi- 
ties upon the process by which legislative news is disseminated to tho 
people of Wisconsin. This legislative news dissemination process is 
encospessod by tho state's public inforaation Lyatoaa. That Byst«n can 
be defined as the information system made up of various elements by 
which a person learns of tho activity of his state government. Scno 
elamarrte of that system might be the state *3 own governmental ccmvauni- 
c at ion apparatus (which includes its Public Information personnel)} 
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the privately ov* <od±a within the state; wad, the ccrsaunication 
personnel and ca nication capabilities of special interest groups 
which often cooawnt in sor» nennor on state goverxsaental activity. 

To an extent, tne elements that constitute the state's public infor- 
mation system control what tho citizen knows of hi3 government's 
actions and workings. 

Wisconsin's four legislative Public Information Officers 
considered themselves to bo asking a positive contribution to tho 
ct&te'e “public information system* as defined above (sea also Table 
3*6). The Information officers felt that they were able to dis- 
seminate information cn legislative activity to the public which 
otherwise might not be disseminated, ibe information officers further 
claimed that through their attempts to "local ite" nows, or place it 
where it wculd be of greatest interest to the public, that they were 
supplementing the activities of the various media throughout the 
state. One information officer put it this way* 

I think we add to the number of sources /of informat lory 1 '. 

And, I al- , y 3 think that the more sources of information tKat 
you have, the more reliable the final picture will be. 

A eeco'id information officer ccEocnted in this manner* 

We provido a service because all of what wo do is not merely 
opinion, opinion of a legislator or cur caucus. There is straight 
hard fact we try to tell tho people and explain in sisple terms, 
as well as possible, what we ar® attempting to do; how gove«B 2 *rrt 
operates, for example , what the procedures and vehicle is through 
which a budget has to go before it is finally enacted into law. 

W* try to, in the course of our stories, explain how govermemt 
operates a.wl what the procedures are. 

A third information officer explained his response along 
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Kany of the things we put out ere inforaational columns, 
basically used by the weekly newspapers. People who get the 
weekly newspapers roed than pretty Kvch cover to cover. A lot 
of people use that /weekly newspaper/ as their basic source of 
information. yrequently our legislators put out information 
columns on different aspects of state government, where to go 
and things of that nature. These are strictly informational 
and non-partisan alncst all tho tiro . 

The information officers emphasised their feelings that they 
do porfoim a service for the people of ’’isccnain by making information 
on state lefialative activity available. 



Table 3.8 

PIOs' Opinions as to Whether Their Activities 
Hake a Contribution to the State's 
Public Information System* 



uporssos 


Humber responding 
(M - 1) 


Yes 


h 


*fo 


0 


Depends 


0 


Total 


L 



*The state's public information ay atom 
was defined aa being that evoton by which a 
citisen learns of the activities of hie state 
government. 



Ilowcvor, the Public Information Officers do not see themselves 
o 'g-t snoopers’ 1 in the flow of legislative news in Wisconsin. The 
inf or" -t ion off icaro acknowledged th- 1 th 3*/- can influence the manner 
in vnlch information goes oat, how things are worded and written, but. 
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essentially they see ttomselvss as disaocxirjating an individual 
legislator* 8 ideas. In fact, tho Public Information Officers attribute 
the “gatekeeper** role to tho aedia rspnoa .ntativos who ultimately 
decide to uee or not to uso pres 3 releases or radio tcpoa supplied to 
thou. Furthermore, the info mat ion officers do not envision thoroelves 
as “funnels'* through which all legislative news flows. And, accordingly, 
they ds not consider thameelves to bo buffers or barriers betweon tho 
■nsdia and the legislators. A3 one information officer said, "I'n not 
a press secretary for X nurber of legislators." The accessibility of 
legislators and the dopondsney of legislators upon tho aadia for 
publicity and the dissemination cf tlelr ideas, precludes, to a great 
extent, a structured news flew through an information officer. 

Douglass Cater wrote in his The Fourth Branch Of Govon rrert 

that i 

The Anurican legislator, uniquely among the parliamentarians 
of tlie world, is sensitively alert to tho business of systaltic 
press relations 

One of the facts cf life of tho legislate r-pross relationship 
in isconsin's Legislature is the almost daily interaction of Media 

7 

reporters and legislators. Moat re port ora view the caucus stuff 
Public Inf orm&tion 0 f f icers (see Chanter £) as an extra step in their 
newsgathering efforts. So, Capitol Press Corps reporters have little 
to do with to« 1 -ialKtive info mat ion officers. Moreover, rhmy 
legislators prefer to deal personally with reporters and that preference 
coupled with their own accessibility limits the scope of the information 
officer's position to that cf a technician. Some legislators simply 
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utilise the Public Information Officer’s proficiency in preparing items 
for the madia and rely on theaoelves to deal directly with the Capitol 
Press Corps end other reporters. 

Table 3.7 portrays the opinions of the Public Information 
Officers as to their effeet upon the flow of legislative neva to the 
public. Ill four Information officers believed that their efforts had 
significantly ircre-ced the amount of rwv» about state legislative 
activit, re«chii# the public through th< various media. One informa- 
tion officer e«ddi 

■o cos^ lament, we are an adjunct to the press, and they are 
primarily responsible for tho flew of information, particularly 
* vh- co— *r tl j cpitol, and *e aoh-nco that coverage. 

A csco . i lnfor-iition officer expressed his point in these 

words j 



«*e hxve provided substantially more news and information, 
not only to the weekly and daily papers, but also to radio ctatione . 
I t-.ink, ir» fact, we have, to a great extent, boon responsible for 
getting information to the public not only by those sources but 
also by providing information directly to thorn. 

I think one arua we have perhaps forgotten, we've gotten into 
a situation where a*~y legislators now h- >e a regular means of 
reporting to their constituents, Aether it be through tho press 
with a news column or via newsletters. We many tines provide 
the information or, in fact, write thoee newsletters, tbosa news 
columns . So that there ia, in fact, a steady flow of naws back 
to a district, either directly bock or through the pres3 .... 
^e'ra increased this area of activity by the legislator substan- 
tially. We’ve gotten them into t . position Whore they aro now 
making regular and often in depth reports of legislative activity 
instead cl tic spontaneous news r-l-ws . . 

The foo. Public Information Officers considered thomsolvos to 
be -iffec'-iv* chLr^twls for t.- lesislatoi des iring to cosnunicat® 
information to tho public through th« media (oao Table 3 .10) . According 
to one Information officer: 









* 




Table 3*? 

FI Os’ Opinion* as to Their TTrect 
Upon ths Legislative Wbws Flow 



Kesponeee 


Berber responding 

(H - I) 


IrjCi t«».ed flow 


l 


Doc*.- . Hot 


0 


Ko effect upon flew 


0 


Tci a 


L 



Table 3.10 



PIO*' Opinion a* to 'Jhethor the PIQ is an 
Effective Channel for a Legislator 
Doelrinp to Coorjnicato 
Via the iodia 



.^epo»wC3 



•‘isabor responding 

(w • L) 



T S l; 

to 0 

Depo> ii 0 

Total h 
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Prir^rily, because we have the experience and the expertise 
in the field of journalise and we have an acquaintanceship with 
the needs of the press, we're in the position to supplement the 
activity of a legislator in an area that ho has probably not had 
fin occasion to develop expertise. 

Anotner info mat ion. officer who considered himself to be an 
effective channel for a legislator who desired to coauunlcate with 
const itue. .to via the nedia explained his belief in this statement i 

I think so, /That the Public Information Officer is an 
effective cha: rt&T? mainly because we know the proos. I think 
one thing I've found out is ho-* much very bad information thesro 
is in legislators 1 minds about the press; who the press are. 

They might know a few reporters but they don't know who the rest 
are. An^, they don't understand deadlines, good news days, bad 
nous days, how to stage & press confer«ns:a affectively, or how 
to insure tret information gets out in the proper form. 

TN information officer's effectiveness ea ess to hinge upon 
his knsvle-Ve o' dealing with the media and also upon his ability to 
pat that knowledge to work for his legislator employers. 'isconsin'o 
legislative bureaucracy acteita in its practice that cosQunic at io n 
specialists are valuable in their own right, at least as the legis- 
lators who authorise their employment see it. 



Tho PIQb ana the Press 

An important aspect of the Public Information Of floor's job 
is his perceived relationship with the proas. Stetenent# made by 
the information officers end cited earlier in this study pointed out 
that the information officers did not see the m3 el ve 3 as competitors 
with the press but merely as poreono "ecnpioMerrting" or " a uppienont i ng " 
the proos in its work of reporting legislative news. Table 3.11 ohows 
the Public Information Off ic ore’ views as to the function of the press 
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in c otp ring ctato legislative activity. The information officers felt 
that the press was responsible for letting tho people know, in a non- 
partisan way, what was going on in the state legislature. Legislative 
activity, according to cme of the information officers, "articulated” 
tho details of public policy formulation, and, tho press serves to 
nake that formulation process visible to the people. 

Table 3.11 

PIOs’ Opinion as to the Function of the Press 
in Reporting State Legislative Activity 



Response 



Bunber responding 
(N - h) 



Objectively exposing 
legislative activity 

Total 



h 

l 



Ik? -raver, the infomation officers wore not hesitant to single 
out areas of deficiency, as they saw them, in the press's coverage 
of tho state legislature. Table 3.12 lists three epoeific areas of 
deficiency on the part of the press in its coverage of tho legislature 
as seen by the four legislative Public Information Officers. 

Two infomation officers remarked on the press's inability to 
"co rer it all" in reference to the complex and widely ranging business 
of the state legislature. The volume of potential "news" enaanting 
from within the legislature simply overwhalrio tho limited recourses, 

O 

both space and personnel, of the press. u This volume of activity 
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causes much detail of legislative govaruaent to be neglected by the 
press. Wisconsin's legislative info mat ion officers see thersalvas 
as trying to provide that too often cut "detail” to the local public 
through their press releases and radio tapes. 



Table 3.12 

PIGS' Opinion of Press Deficiencies in its 
Coverage of the State Legislature* 







Wt mber of times 


.aspens© 


mentioned 


S perficiality of coverage 


2 


Inaccuracy 


1 


Objectivity 


1 


# H = L. 



Tho information officer who cited tho objectivity of tho 
press £3 a deficiency stated that the deficiency lay in that tho 
"proaa was Halted in expressing political view on issues. " For 
him, the objectivity of tho pross, its neutral reporting position, 
sterilized the dynamics of the partisan legislative process in its 
nerve coverage. 

Wisconsin’s caucus staff Public Information Officers wore 
aware of problems confronting the media reporter trying to cover the 
activity of the titatc legislature. Tablo 3.13 enumerates sono of 
those problems as seen by the information officers. 
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Table 3.13 

PIGs ? Opinion of Problems Confronting 
State Legislative Reporters* 



Problons 



Number of times 

mentioned 



Volume and complexity of 

activity to be covered 3 

Lack of lira 3 

Lack of adequate media personnel 1 

Bo re Jar. 1 

Bias of paper 1 



N - h. The information officers were allowed 
to Efiko no re than oi y» response to the question. 



One information officer (see Table 3.13) specified that the 
bias of a reporter's paper (or ary reporter's media organization) was 
a problem confronting a reporter in his coverage of the state legis- 
lature. Tiy that he meant that a media organization by emphasizing 
special areas of interest in legislation or legislative activity 
pushed its reporters to that area to tha neglsct of other areas of 
importance within the legislative sphere. Moreover, boredom, as a 
problem confronting legislative reporters, was mentioned as such by 
another infer .at ion officer. Ke stated that the continual struggle 
of a legislative reporter with similar problems from day to day and 
frees one legislative session to another created a boredom which a 
reporter had to contend with on a personal level. 
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iahle 3.1U gives the Public Information Officers’ rating of 
the press coveraca giver, the Wisconsin Legislature* None of the 
information officers rated the coverage in a derogatory manner* One 
information efficer stated that the press coverage could be better, 

but, the constant turnover of legislative reporters worked to tho 

o 

detriment of the overall quality of legislative reporting. The same 
information officer stated that the present group of legislative 
reporters was better than those of the p»st. 



Table 3.11 

PTOo ' fating of the Press Coverage 
of the Wisconsin Legislature 







Pretty 

good 


Good Average Total 


I'ccber resnonding 

(H - M 


1 


12 1 



The 7108* 71' of Themselves 

The caucus staff Public Information Officers felt that the 
public rolations activities of th* caucus staffs were pretty well 
developed. Th*y saw the activity as undergoing refinenrant. The 
four Information officers believed they had re- ched a plateau in 
terms of actual dovolopsent of the public relations function within 
their respective staffs, Ko v they face, ee they put it, a problem 
of doin*; tiit thoy do nore effectively. A concern is sharod by the 
information officers in doing wore for tfr electronic madia, especially 
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television. Besides, they also share an interest in turning out store 
in-depth press releases and longer radio tapes. 

0*vj information officer stated that he was attempting to do 
away with the sjphasis given to publicising bill introductions which 
normally flood the pres a release files at the opening of a new 
legislative session. The sues information cfficer added that he 
wanted to focus on more "factual" places end dc-emphasise the "rhetoric" 
pieces coning frees legislators of his caucus. 

The information officers singled oat areas of future concern 
for themselves during the course of the interviews. They msntioned 
the continual problem of making meaning out of complexity; coping with 
an ever increasing "information explosion" ; and, the problems involved 
with attempting to better utilise the electronic media in their 
activities. The "information explosion" accounts for their biggest 
problem#. Wisconsin's legislative information officers are finding 
it more and more difficult to distill cocplcx issues and malm them 
understandable to the goneral public via the media. The avalanche of 
available data on various issues swamps one's attempt to k»op up with 
everything on the issue. 

Over the long run, the Public Information Officers hope to 
effect a change in the public's "generally held imago" of the ctato 
legislature, ill four of the information officers described that 
currently held Image as "bad" but, they do not fool that their efforts 
to d,>te have done anything to alter that generally hold image. They 
think that their efforts will effect a chango in that image over time. 
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The first steps in bringing about such a change have already taken 
place. Legislators have made thenaelves no r« visible through their 
caucus staff -supported cost .unication endeavors. 
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FOOTNOTES FOK CHAPTER 3 



■‘Deloer Delano Dunn, "Interaction Between The Press And 
Wisconsin State Officials" (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. Univer- 
sity of isconsin, 1967), p. 3$lu 

2 

J. A. R, Pinlott, Public Relat 1 ona And American I3eroocr»cy 
( Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton $il varsity Pres 3, l95l), p. ?6. 

Jee The Mac one in Blue Book 1970, p. 31*9, for a list of the 
news no din rop ■••ser.tativea covering the 19 69 legislative session. 
This author used this list initially in selecting the "regulars" of 
the Capitol Press Corps as potential interviewees for this stuc^y and 
then updated tha list through interview with tho newsmen themselves. 

I 

‘“flee Alan Rosenthal, "Professional Staff and Legislative 
Strength: The Caae of Wisconsin" (manuscript prepared for "The 

Politics and Conceqatnoes of Legislative Change," edited by James 
Robison), September, 196?, pp. 16-17. 



^ James L. McCary, Ooveirrmct Publicity (Chicago: University 

of Onca-o Press, 1939), p. Id. ~ 



"'Douglass Cater, Tlw> Fourth Branch of Qoverrwent (Boston: 

Houston Mifflin, 1959), p. 53. 



7 

See Dunn's, "Interaction Betvmn The Press And Wisconsin 
State Officials," for a description of legislator- reporter interaction 
in their daily work. This author observed both formal and informal 
contacts of legislators and media reporters. On occasion, legislators 
adored witt reporters data upon which they were basing their arguments 
in floor debate. Legislators and reporters could be observed talking 
Inf orally throughout tho day as legislative work progressed. These 
conversations occurred in many different locations in and about tho 
Capitol. Reporters and legislators often frequented the earn res- 
taurants for the neon t»al while the legislature >ms in session and 
this permitted both reporters and legislators who were so inclined to 
exchange the latest legislative "Intelligence" which support© the 
news gathering process at the Capitol. 

^The Columbia Journalism Revio-tf , Winter, 1969-1970, Vol. VIII, 
Ho. L, 2, listed 3 tato leglslaiuree as one of the ten "Institutional" 
stories least covered by American Journalism. The Roviow urged 
journalists to move beyond mere spot ruws reporting to, ''Cnong other 
thi. - , reporting on human institutions.' The iwidia appear lacking 
in their ability and desire to cover state legislatures. 
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'Dunn, 

Officials," pp. 



"Interaction Between The Press And Wisconsin State 

85-36. 
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Chapter L 



Wisconsin LEGISLATORS VIEW THEIR LEGISLATIVE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FUNCTION 

Wisconsin's four legislative caucus staffs ware initially 
created to assess the value of "personal iced" staff support for state 
legislators. Prior to 1965* Wisconsin legislators could obtain non* 
partisan staff support fro a several non-partisan legislative service 
agencies. Among the agencies providing such support wero the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau and the Legislative Council. The provision 
of staff support in ths for* of one research analyst per caucus in 
1965 heralded a new emphasis by the legislature in its staffing 
pattern. That emphasis focused on increasing the assistance furnished 
to state legislators by providing thus with a personal staff of son© 
sort. The national drive for legislative modernization had as one of 
its targets, and still has as a target , improving the lot of the 
individual state legislators. Hot so long ago in Wisconsin, legis- 
lators were expected to conduct all their business from tbeir desks 
in their respective chambers. They wore not given office space. 
Legislators bad access to clerical help in the fora of a "typing 
pool" in which a legislator shared the time of one or two secretaries 
with four or more other legislators. Legislators often found them- 
selves forced into providing their own clerical help at their own 
place of employment, doing the work thenselvas, or c imply doing 
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without. Because iegiciatcrs had to concern themselves with many 
routine clerical chorea thoy had to divert their tine from more 
important espocts of their legislative duties such as research and 
evaluation of pending legislation. 

Those conditions have slowly been alleviated. Legislators 
were given office space in the Capitol when other Administration 
personnel moved into now quarters. More secretarial help was furnished. 
At moot, two legislators now share one secretary who ana wo r 3 phones , 
keeps appointment calendars, typos, and performs other clerical typo 
duties. 

The establishment of the caucus staffs took the effort to 
improve the lot of the legislator one step further, ilia caucus staffs 
gave partisan assistance to legislators in research, bill analysis, 
and public relations. Since the separate caucuses controlled the 
hiring of their staff personnel they emphasised hiring individuals 
for their political leanings as well as for their requisite skills. 

The most recent thrust in the legislative staff assistance area has 
been into the area of individual staff for legislators. 3orae legis- 
lators now have individual full-time administrative assistants who 
work totally for them as directed. That trend is likely to increase 
in the future. 

This chapter will present the attitudes and opinions of 
several legislative leaders concerning the legislative public relations 
function being carried on by their caucus staff Public Information 
Officers. A total of seven legislators were actually interviewed. 
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Sight lsgisl&tors were Initially designated by the author as respondents 
for tho study. The eight legislators were the majority and minority 
leaders in both the Senate and Assembly, a total of four; and, the four 
caucus chaiirwn. However, the minority leader in the Assembly could 
not make hircsolf available for an interview due to a heavy workload 
which arose during the interviewing phase of this research. The 
attitudes and opinions of those legislative leaders may aid in the 
construction of a generalized "legislator's 11 conception of the need 
for such a public relations function; the "legislator's” justification 
for eucb a function; and, from tho "legislator's" point of view, the 
Impact of that function upon tho traditional flow of legislative news 
to the public. 

Wisconsin's legislators are the generating force in the 
interaction of themselves, their Public Information Officers, and 
media reporters brought about by the caucus staffs' public relations 
activities. Therefore, the "legislator's" motivations and his reasons 
for emphasising corasunication in his job are important factors in the 
explanation of why the legislative public relations function has 
emergod in Wisconsin's Legislature. 

THE RJBL2C RELATIONS KECES3ITY 

Most legislators , by virtue of their elective representative 
positions, become aware of the importance cf coi municat icn in the 
performance of their legislative tasks. Classically, a popularly 
elected government represents its constituencies by maintaining a 
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political dialogue with the constituents. The constituents cake known 
their "public opinion" and the clocted representatives act upon the 
desires of "public opinion." V. 0. Key described the corEronication 
function inherent to popular governaont in his Public Opinion And 
American Pence racy : 

The conception of popular gove ns a e nt as interaction bstwoen 
public opinion and government assoses a two-way flow of com- 
munication between the citisen and government.' 

To win elective office, a legislator oust conxninicato his 
ideas end beliefs on political issue# so as to porsuads the public to 
support him in his drive to win his election. A legislator's role 
further entails that he explain his legislative actions to constituents 
who elected hia so as to maintain or win over their support for hia 
actions. Till law Robson pointed out that requirement in his The 
Governors and the Governed . Robson argued that government cannot 
long operate successfully if its activities are veiled in ignorance, 
misunderstanding and mystery. Re wrote that: 

Public authorities must cone Into the market place and tell 
the people simply and clearly what they are trying to do and 
why 

Robson's argument can be translated to include legislators 
among the category of "public authorities." Legislators face the 
same responsibility as other public authorities of explaining their 
actions. Wisconsin's legislators, through thoir supporting caucus 
staffs, have equipped themselves to better enter Robson's "mrknt 
place" and explain to the people their actions and goals. Moreover, 
es the American Institute For Political Coanamicatlon noted in its 
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•tu<^r of The Federal Oovenrent-Daily Press Belatlonship, "the 
selective generation of political information is among the tools by 
which those in potter seek to influence ms opinion." Wisconsin's 
legislators are not unaware of the power that ccarcsunicatio n can exert 
in the governing process. 

The goal of Wisconsin's legislative public relations function 
la a bringing together of legislator and constituents to inform the 
constituents and, hopefully, thereby enhance the re-election chances 
of the incumbent legislator. Stanley Kelley, Jr., wrote in Profes- 
sional Public Eolations And Political tower concerning the growing 
role of th • public relations practitioner in politico, especially in 
ctpaigning: 

It Is into the funicrasntal relationship between politician 
and doctorate, between thoeo who seek power and thooe who 
boast cw authority, that the public relations tuba inserts hiruiolf , 
seeking to guide tho action of the politician toward the people 
ana the people toward tho politic ion. a 

Kelley described tho political public relations man in tarns 
of performing an accotmodction function. That occonnodation function 
is the goal of public relatione efforts generally. The public 
relations man operating in the political reala aovo3 to bring 
together the man seeking elective office, or seeking to retain 
elective office, and the potential electors. 

The 1 tgisiative loaders iirteryievod for this study enumer- 
ated several factors which they thought influenced the caucus staffs 
move into the public relations/cocrounicatlon area. Ono such factor 
mentioned by tho legislators was a dssiro on tho part of legislators 
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to do a better job cf ccarrunicating with constituents. Souse logiala~ 
tors, according to the legislative leaders, dot-sanded assistance in 
the area or public relations. Another factor directly related to the 
legislators’ demand for help in this aroa was tho rocognition on their 
part that they vers too pressed for tine by heavy workloads to do much 
for thaesaalves in public relations, and, most of the* were inept and 
inexperienced in such natters. Assistance in the public relations 
area would involve sornon© experienced in cuTeaunication via the nows 
media. T)ie legislative loaders indicated that another factor was tho 
hope and belief of individual legislators that such cocssunication 
activities aid tiura in future attempts to secure re-election. 

As ono legislative leaded' responded, 8 politico is the art of cowcani~ 
cation and porsoaslon, and today the oasiect way to coia-urJcato with 
largo nurJbo*3 of people is via tho mss Madia.” Anotlier legislative 
leader explained the noverent of his party’s caucus stuff into the 
public relations aroa in this wry: 

Political survival reasons dictated that wo give a hand to 
the legislator in his hezio district. This /the coeenunicstion 
activities/ node for greater utility on the“part of the caucus 
staff than if they woro working on legislation alone . 

Table L.l lists the opinions of tho legislative loaders as 
to the function which the caucus staff Public Infcnaatlon Officer is 
supposed to perform for the individual caucus nonbor. Basically, the 
respondents thought that the Public Information Officer was supposed 
to play an active role in assisting legislators with any and all 
ccsKunication activities which tho legislator sought assistance on, 

Tho bulk of the ccaaunicetion activities wtuld be aimed at tho 
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legislatcr's constituency, or so the legislative leaders thought. One 
goal of the c ceraunic at ion activity was to enhance the reflection 
chances of the incumbent legislator. 



Table h.l 

Legislators’ Opinions as to the Function which the PIO 
la Supposed to Perform for tho Individual Legislator* 



Essp ausoc 



Number mentioning 

(H * 6) 



Aj3ist legislator in communicating 

uit-h constituents 5 

Assist legislator' c political survival 

through communication efforts 3 



*Not all legislators were ashed this question. 
Legislators were allowed to make wore than one response. 



The legislator's corrurication vith constituents, as one 
legislative loader stated, i a his "political blood." Such connuni- 
c at ion is i-Tportant because any creation of public support resulting 
from conaunic ition vith constituents can be instruments in furthering 
tho loglslr tor’s political survival. All tbc legislators interviewed 
for this 3tuc^- considered ccscrunication vith constituents via the 
mass nodls to bo important , Qno legislator commented that: 

It is ortrosoly important .... It awb>3 hiss a better 
legislator. It j&akeo for a better informed electorate. And, 
the combination of those two nalaxs the whole eyatera v/ork better. 

The legislative leaders held that not only was casrannic&tion 



with constituents iirportant, but also th»t tho Public Information 
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Officer, by perfoiriiag these caaeunication activities in tho legis- 
lator’s behalf, assisted the legislators in the performance of their 
jobs. The Public Information Officer servos the individual legislator 
by saving him time which the legislator can then use in areas ether 
tnaa preparing ceaaaunication for his constituents. Furthermore, the 
information officer can assist legislators in axplai'&ng their positions 
on specific legislation to the public through the public relations 
activities. Consequently, that explanation function may have bearing 
on the lk. /is! * tor’ r winning or losing p Hie support. Th: legislative 
1- uder3 geiiarally believed that if 1 1 • Public Information Officer 
perforxad hj.a tasks creditably that those tasks might possibly evoke 
a "feedback" freu a legislator ' b cor.stituo..*s. Tho leaders thought 
tfcat cthar legislators had a high regard for such "feedback" or 

co^tituj respon-9 in nking up th*ir mir.d3 on issues. One of the 

legisl-tive loaders argusd that the Public Information Officer, if 
operating at cap-bilit v , forced a legislator to perform more 

responsibly. He saidt 

If tho Public Information Officer wore functioning in an 
optimum fashion .... I think it forces a legislator to act 
in a acre responsible fashion. You can't be a low profile 
legislator .... I think that is one thing a Public Information 
Officer can ik> an’ th t is to give a legislator exposure. lie 
can give us hie voice on taps or an interview on television 
oceanic .willy. The public then haa a batter chance to appraise, 
to assess his efforts in their behalf. 

Listed in Table n.2 aro the opinions of tho legislative 
loaders regarding why they believe that tho Public Information Officer 
and his public relations activities are nccecoary. Douglass Cater 
stated in his The Fourth Branch Of Goveriiaent th&tj 
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The Haui>er of Congress is -uniquely creator and creature of 
public it/. It is tbe nature of his Job to be concerned with 
that amorphous substance known as public opinion, end with the 
processes by which the public attention is attracted and public 
opinion shaped.' 

Cater ‘e statement adds another dimension to the explanations of the 
legisl tivs leaders as to the neod for the information officers. 



Table 1.2 

legislators’ Opinions as to why the Public Halations 
Art ir ities of the Public Information Officer 
arid Caucus Staff are Heceoaary* 



r . oponsos 


dumber responses 
(N - 7) 


To info- T . constituents 


5 


To enhance a legislator’s 
re-election chances 


3 


The complexity of the 
legislator's Job 


2 


Legislator inaptness in 
dealirvr with ran ss media 


1 



*I/3giBlntore were alleged to nakc more than 
one response. 



Th' legislative leaders emphasized the neod and tbo right of 
the individual to knowledge of their elected government leaders and 
to knowledge of geverrront activity gono rally. They also rude 
reference to the cocsianication function entwining the loaders and the 
led in repr so ntative govemraont. In addition, the legislative leaders 
ackmrledgo'* that a legislator could benefit from tho information 
officer’s public relations activities through saved time and tho 
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enhancement cc. ,ia name for future election efforts. One legislator 
responded that the activities were necessary: 

To infora the constituents of what their legislator i 3 doing. 
That is the right of the constituent to begin with. Without 
communication, they will have no knowledge and consider that 
nothing is happening, that the legislator is sitting on his duff 
in Kadison doing nothing. So that is one reason, just getting 
information out to educate constituents. Secondly, to thereby, 
hopefully, better eell the legislator with hie cono titubate , 
those who voted for hin or even against him, in the hope that he 
might therefore be re-elected. 

Table U.3 presents the legislative leaders' opinions as to 
the need for press relations assistance for state legislators. Those 
legislators *dio specified that some sort of assistance along those 
lines wes necessary argued from the point that communication with 
constituents was required by their office. Moreover, as one legis- 
lator said, "the story h£3 to be told in tho way vs see the story." 

He felt that the various sedia did not protray his position as they 
should so he had an obligation to do so. Another 1* islator responded 
that such assistance was necessary because! 

You've got farmers who com here /To the legislature/, and 
butchers, bakers, and lawyers . Most of them don't knesTVtew to 

write pi ess releases. 

A third legislator answered that there was such a need and 
the need vast 

To let my people know, as a representative of a particular 
district, of what I'm doing here, how I'm doing it, and why. In 
the case of a legislative leader like myself the need is to let 
the people of -isconsin know the same. 

The sole legislator who responded negatively to the question 
qualified his statement by remarking that there was a need for 
assistance in other areas such as the research and analysis area. 
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He simply fell that pre83 relations by itself was too snail an area 
of activity to rata full- tine staff attention. 



Table U.3 

Legislators' Opinions as to Whether There is a Need for 
Press Relatione Assistance for State Legislators 



Res pons os 


Number responding 

(N - 7) 


Tes 


h 


No 


1 


Depends 


2* 


Total 


7 



*7he two legislative leaders indicating that it 
"depends” contended that such assistance is a "distinct 
assist" but since legislators previously got along with- 
out that assistance they could do the sane in the future. 

Most of the legislative leaders, five of the seven interviewed, 
stated thcit they felt a definite need for the position of Public 
Infold ticn Officer within the caucus staffs and they also felt the 
need of his public relations services. The remaining two legislators 
stated that there vas not an absoluto neod for the information officers 
but having thera was a distinct advantage. One coraoented that it all 
areally depended upon the kind of service that the const ituents desired 
f row their legislators. He felt that the Public Infoamation Officer 
mado for a bettor public accounting of a legislator's legislative 
performance. But, he questioned whether the public wanted that public 
accounting. 
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The Chief Target 

Tha logislative leaders u^ro^d with their Public Information 
Officers that the public relations efforts of tha caucus staffs are 
primarily almtd at tha local constituencies of tha individual legis- 
lator. However, a few legislative leaders responded that that was 
not mcoosarlly true for legislators la leadership positions. As one 
leader put it: 

For the legislator vho la in a leadership capacity, such as 
myself, your targets are not only your constituents but perhaps 
also your congressional district area, or statewide, especially 
if your statement reflects the position taken by the group you 
repreeent . 

A few legislative leaders described tha targets of the public 
relations efforts of the information officers in terns of specific 
aedia outlets serving their constituencies. In those instances, the 
target depended upon tho types of media outlets serving the constituent 
district. For exs pie, some legislative leader’s do scribed the cities 
of Jfedioon and Milwaukee as good targets for radio oriented public 
rotations activities but poor targets as far ea press oriented material 
went. They felt that way becarjso both cities are served by their ira 
morning and averring newspapers which have full-time legislative 
reporters covering legislative activity. They had found that the 
papers of the two cities wore not receptive to press releases. 

Beside: , the two cities by themselves generate much hard ne*«*3 and 
there is, evidently, aggressive competition cm one ssany public relations 
and publicity efforts for the limited sp*ce given such material by the 
papers 1 editors. Rural areas, on the other hand, were considered by 
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the legislators, as wall as by their Public Information Officers, to 
be Tory receptive to the caucus staff -originated public relatione 
eatorial. One legislator indicated that his caucus also had as a 
t argot those const it uaneisa which it did not carry in the past 
election but felt tho party should have. In that case, the caucus 
leadership directed that the Public Information Officer saturate 
those areas with their party position on ell legislation to get thoir 
point across and perhaps regain enough public support to win those 
districts in the next election. 

Legislators Banefitting the Host 

Table L.L portrays the opinions of the legislative loaders 
participating in this study as to which legislator, or type of legis- 
lator, derived the most benefit from tlse Public Inforsiation Officers’ 
public relations efforts. An ambitious legislator, es referred to by 
the respondents, was an agre salve, publicity conscious legislator. 

The legislative leaders considered as rural legislators all these 
legislators free districts not serviced by their own legislative 
reporters. The leaders also felt that a non-activist legislator 
derived benefit free the caucus staffs’ public relations activities. 
By a non-activist legislator, they referred to a legislator who was 
less woll able to perform his own ccamunication efforts through the 
media, 

A few legislative leaders quickly rsdo clear that they 
personally did not rely upon the Public Infornation Officers for 
assistance in communication vie the mdla. This wan so for several 
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reason. As they perceived it, their leadership positions made the 
media dependent upon theta, to a groat extent, as spokesmen for one 
party or the other. In certain instances, the legislative leaders 
came from mertropolitan areas eorved by full-time legislative reporters 
and did act feel any necessity to put ont press releases in groat 
quantities. A final reason for some was that th->y had adainistrativo 
assistants vbo wrote releases or made radio tapes for then. 



Table h,h 

Legislators • Opinions as to the Legislator 
Bonefitting the Host from the Caucus 
Staffs’ Public Relatione Efforts* 



Type of 


Hxaber of tiraeo 


Legislator 


nentionod 


l Ultious 


2 


Tiural 




Froshrcan 


2 


T ou— activist 


1 



* 7. The legislators wero allowed 
to cako no ro than one response. 



*?ural referred to, as indicated by the 
1 rislatoro 1 responses, tbooc areas not oor- 
vic*d by their own Capitol Press Corps 
reporter. 



JU3IHTDC TAX SUPPORT*) PUBLIC rslaiioio 
T bs 1 g^alative leaders Justified tho tax supported public 



re] — lone acwlflties of the caucus stuff c according to the responses 
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shown in Table uo. They emphasized the citizen education function 
dauandod of democracy to insure an "informed elect ornto." One 
legislator stated) 

I sea this /She caucus staff public relations cctivltjr7 
mainly as a moans of educating the public about this layer of 
government which lies between federal end local government, 
educating then of tho existence and activities that occur in 

state govarraent. 



people better informed was a useful public service. A third legislator 
related that helping to stimulate citizen interest in government 
through the provision of information about government was a good 
govermental policy. A fourth legislator adds 

The justification is that people ought tc know. And this 
/ybfo publio relation activities^ is a way thoy get to know. 

•bother or not the people want to know, that is their decision. 

But, they have a right to know. 



Another legislator remarked that in a danocrocy making tiia 



Tablo l.$ 




Justification 



fJianbor of tiraes 
mentioned 



Informing the public of state 
legislative government 



h 



The partisan reality of the 
legislative process 



1 



T!ie peoples’ right to know 



1 
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The legislative leaders appeared convitcnd as to tho validity 
of the aemmamUMtlcxi Sanction being performed in tho legislators ' 
behalf by tho Public Information Officers end tho caucus staffs* 
Moreover, they a Baaed satisfied that there vms no irregularity in 
tax suppo:*! financing the partisan oriented information activities 
of their caucus staffs. 

The Partisanship Question 

Information is power for those in g averment, Information 
policy becomes a tool for furthering political goals and administrative 
policy. The struggle over information as a pcr.Jor tool is a character- 
istic of the adversary relationship of the govomasnt end the press. 
That struggle over information policy as a power tool is also a 
characteristic of the battle waged for balance of pewor bat woo n tho 
executive and legislative branches of govorment. In tho Wisconsin 
Legislature, it appears that the provision of partisan staff support 
has enabled information to bacons a power tod for legislators* This 

is especially true since information is being disseminated along 
7 

partisan linos. Controversy has arisen over the question of public 
support financing partisan staffing support in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature (coo Chapter 3). However, the legislative leaders interviewed 
for this study e aw advantages in a partisan Information die 3 reduction 
process; they eteultsaeously saw disadvantage® in a non-partisan 
information dissemination arrangement* 

Table L* 6 gives t!ie legislators’ opinions as to the advantages 
of s partisan arrangement. The disadvantages, es they sew then, of a 
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non-part icon arrangement arm shewn in Table U.7. Tho legislators, 
liks their information officers, consldorod the partisan arrangement 
of the legislative public relations efforts to be better than a non- 
partisan arrengeaent. The east often mentioned reason for this was 
that legislators could foal Eorc confident in ospres3ing their viev3 
through a parties*} setup ainco the staff help would bo sympathetic 
to the legislator's political poo it ion. The legislative leaders 
believed a non-partisan public relations activity would do aray with 
oaco of tho partisan reality of the legislative process* Moreovor, 
they felt that a legislator Right be hesitant in working with a non- 
partisan agency since be could not assure himself of the trust- 
worthiness of those srplcyod there* If the information officor is 
allied oleevv partisan linos with the legislators ho serves, according 
to tho rcr pendents, it should evoke a franker exchange between the 
two parties. 

Because of the partisan organization and partisan role of 
the caucus staffs the legislative leaders specified that the Public 
Information Officer's loyalty was Quite important in the performance 
of his duties for caucus nuuo ,rc>. Loyalty was insured through hiring 
practices. As one legislator stated in regard to the isporteace of 
tho infomaticn officer's loyalty, "to do a good job ho has to think 
in a partisan fashion* u 
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Table l ».6 

Legislators • Opinions as to the Advantages of a 
Partisan Public Relations Function 4 



/•dventages 



Nuaker of times 
Mentions d 



Allows aggressive reporting 
by caucus staff 1 

Follcs.’s partisan nature of 

the legislature Itself 1 

Allows legislators to be sore 

confident in presenting their views 3 

/Ho <s interest of participants 
to bo a motivational factor 1 

Forcse media to be waxy of biased 

reporting on its part 1 



*H - 7. Legislators ware allowed to Rake 
acre than ono response 



Table h.7 

Legislators 1 Opinions as to the Disadvantages of 
a '-’on-partisan Public delations Function* 



Disadvantages 



Kissbcr of tiscs 
mentioned 



Questionable loyalty 


2 


Lack of seal on part of 
inforaation personnel 


1 


Lack of freedom for legislator 
in expressing his views 


1 


Infomation dissemination would 
become a mass production affair 


1 
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* T TgCTS OP TIC PUBLIC MUTISMS ACT 17 ITT 

All the legislative leaders interviewed believed that the 
information officers, by their efforts, had increased the flow of 
legislative nsvs to the people through the media (see Table li.Q). 

One legislator cceaonted that, bssod on personal observation, that 
act increase had been brought about. 

I've noticed a substantial increese of results of that effort 
by increased news items appearing in newspapers. Increased 
ccmnrirrta, quotations and even actual tapes over radio and tele- 
vision. It fihe public relatione material/ must have value. 

While perhaps the news madia does not uso*"oJ. of it, t ,uy cer- 
tainly are using a good share of it. 

The legislators also considered the caucus staff-originated 
public relatione activities to be making a contribution to the state's 
public information system (eae Table U.9) , That system, as defined 
in Chapter 3, is the informational system by which a parson learns of 
the activity of his state govarraenb. One legislative leader commented 
that the contribution to that system made by the information activities 
is "educating people on government" by m thing material available to 
the people. Another related the contribution vea a "balanced presen- 
tation of the partisan positions." 

Although the legislators conceded that tlie information officers 
by their activities made a contribution of note, they did not feel 
that the information officers were ©saontial in the transmission of 
information an the legislature and its menbore to the public through 
the raodia. One legislator rejoined that while he felt the information 
officer hinealf was not essential, the function the information officer 
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Table ii.8 

Legislators' Opinions as to the Effect of the Public 
I: nation Officer's Public Relations Activities 

Upon the Legislative Hews Flow 



Raspcnaea 



Vumbar rjantioning 
(K » 7} 



Increased flow 


7 




IX/C ruacod flew 


0 




’*o effect upon flow 


0 




Total 


7 





Table U.9 

Legislators' Opinions as to Whether the Activities 
liako a Contribution to the State's 
Public Info mat ion Systoa 



Reopens* - 



Suabor responding 
(N » 6) 



Yos 6 

Ko 0 

Depends 0 

Total 6 
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performed was. Moot of the respondents felt that login! Gtoro could 
perfos* their own ccartinicctian tasks t hansel ves if forced to as 
they had In the pest, However, tite availability of the inforr.;&tAon 
officer freed legislators to pursue activities other than writing 
press releases or caking tapes for radio stations • The two legis- 
lators stating that the information officer was essential argued that 
the legislator "lacked tiro" to perform such activities. 

The legislative leaders interviewed unanimously agreed that 
the Public Information Officer was an effective channel for the 
legislator who dseirsd to ccor nlcate with constituents via the media 
(see Table U.10), One legislator feared that there was a danger that 
the Public Information Officer could be overly effective in hio 
cccsxrdcaticn activities. As the legislator saw it, the information 
officer, by carrying out his activities to an extreme could ornate a 
"false Image" of a legislator. Baking hl» seen more knowledgeable 
than he rosily was and thereby "spoof" the public by giving them an 
inaccurate picture of the legislator. 



Table h.10 

Legislators' Opinions S 3 to nether the PIO is an 

Effective Channel for a legislator Dosirinj 

to Cccrunlcate Via the !bdia 



responses 



Xo 

Total 



Hu. her responding 

(n - 7) 

7 

0 

0 

7 
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is the legislative leaders viewed the situation, they believed 
that the skills of ths Public Information Officer vers valuable to a 
legislator vho atsirod to put those skills to work for himself In his 
legislative role. 

The Legislators end the Proas 

Dunn's stucfcr of the ’Interaction Between The Press and Wisconsin 
Statu Officials” examined in detail how legislative leaders both viewed 

p 

and used the press in their Jobs as legislators. Dunn stated t 

The cost salient function of the press In the view of tho 
public official is serving as a mechanism of linkage between 
decision rakers and private groups and individuals. The lirkags 
wochanicQ is a two-vt^r cccnunicatian channel which transmits 
fran the public official to the people and from the people to 
public officials .9 

Dunn found that legislators, as well a a other public officials 
viewed the function of tiw press to be basically that of "infoiner."^ 

The press served to inf or* the jwhxic end aeeist the official in 
informing tl» public, ea viewed by the officials interviewed for hi3 
study . Dunn found officials to attribute ether functions to the press 
but the press's role as "informer" wes the one most often nontioned by 
bis respondents. 

Four legislative leaders included in tills study stated tho 
press's function in covering state legislative activity was to inform 
tho people of government's actions. 1 Table h.li chows the rating 
given the press coverage of ths Wisconsin Legislature by the legis- 
lative leaders. No legislator rated that press coverage in a negative 
manner. But, the legislative leaders, much like their Public 
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Information Officers, cited seas press deficiencies which they thought 
noteworthy. Oon legislator referred to the superficiality of legis- 
lative news coverage by the media. He spociflcally mentioned that 
there vao not enough “digging in" done by legislative reporters. 

There was, ss he observed, a lack of “in depth" reporting by the madia 
on legislative activity. The legislator attributed that lack to the 
1 initiations of space and tine placed upon a reporter by his media 
organisation. Three legislators referred to the biases of specific 
media organizations as a deficiency observable in media coverage of 
state legislative activity. 



Table lull 

Legislators' Eatings of the Proas Coverage 
of the Wisconsin Legislature 





excellent 


Pretty good Qood 


Average Total 


Rusher responding 3 

(H - 7) 


1 1 


2 7 



Table U.12 summarizes the prcblo*is which the legislative 
leaders thought confronted state legislative reporters in their 
attenpts to cover state legislative mwo. The responses fallowed 
closely those o? the Public Information Officers discussed in Chapter 
3. However, the legislative leaders added an area not previously 
mentioned as a problem confronting reporters. That aroa was eocrocy. 
The pres3 argues that the cloced door deliberations of the four 
caucuses which are not open to reporters and uninvited guests should 
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be dona assy with. The legislators conceded that those "closed 
caucuses" night hinder a reporter in covering state legislative 
activity. But, ea will be shown in the meet chapter, legislative 
reporters work around the "closed caucuses" problem by utilizing their 
own "intalligo^se" networks end their personal nousgathering toch- 
niquaa. Reporters soon to have little trouble discovering what goes 
on In the closed caucuses. Samson© normally emerges mad and will 
talk to reporters in private. let, the proas continually derides the 
Idea and practico cf "secret neetinge" in tlie legislature. 



Table U.12 



Legislators' Opinions of Problems Confronting 
State Legislative Reporters* 



Problem 



Kunber of times 
nentionad 



Yolurao and complexity of 
activity to bo covered 



3 



Lack of tine 



3 



Bias cf paper 



1 



Secrecy of cl ©sod caucus os 
and unofficial meetings 



h 



Turnover rate of legislative 
reporters 



1 



S * 6. Legislators vers allowed to make 
core than ons response. 
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All seven legislators Interviewed unanimously agreed that the 
creation cl the Public Information Officer position had not affected 
the relationship ef reporters and legislators (see Table h,13), The 
legislative leaders did not consider the Public Information Officer 
to be a buffer between themselves end the press, Moreover, the 
legislators interviewed did not envision the information officers as 
funnels through which the legislator's news contacts and activities 
were suppoaed to flow. As they pictured it, the Public Information 
Officer was a staff assistant and not a personal spokesman for each 
of them. One legislator described the infoimation officer's post 
thualyi 



I think ary reporter can contact any legislator just as easy 
now as he could before, I do not feel that the Public Information 
Officer issuing releases on occasion has incraaaod or decreased 
reporter-legislator contacts. If a reporter wants to talk to the 
leadership or anyone else in the legislature he can do so, He 
doesn't hurra to talk to the Public Information Officer, This 
isn't like a President's Press Secretary where he gets out and 
speaks for the President, Our Public Information Officers have 
no right to speak for us on matters of policy. If he started 
doing it he would bo reprimanded. 

Legislators have a stake in their public expressions end 
they want to be their own cp okeoaen for reasons of necessity related 
to the nature of their elective positions. Besides, as one legislator 
offered, if there was an initial resentment of the information officers 
by the reporters, reporters soon found that their newsgathering habits 
had not been affected in any visible way by the Public Information 
Officers, Dunn described the importance of legislator accessibility 
in his study as related to the legislators' value as a news source 
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12 

for reporters. It appears that legislator accessibility has not 
been materially changed by the creation of the Public Infonoation 
Officer positions. 



Table U.13 

Legislators' Opinions os to Whether the PIO 
Position Had Affected the Relationship 
of Reporter end Legislator 



Re*?cn«. I^rr^ondln* 



Tea 



0 



He 



7 



Total 



7 



The concept of a "legislative image was discussed by the 
legislative leaders. Like their information officers, the legislators 
thought that image was generally a bad image. A few legislators 
indicated that the coansunication efforts of the Public Information 
Officers might effect a change in that image over a period of time. 
Those legislators perceived the information officer as assisting 
individual legislators in becoming "high profile" legislators. They 
felt that that increased visibility might be changing the public's 
image of legislators and hence changing the image of the legislature 
in general. C me legislator thought the case for changing the nature 
of the legislative image might be a lost cause because he considered 
legislators in a class with "umpires, referees, and mothers -in-law," 
which are constant targets of derision. 
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LEGISLATOR US3 OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 8HWICM 



Tabla 1.1L accounts legislator utilization cf various communi- 
cation dissemination techniques by e total of ninety-nine legislators 
from both houses o? the Wisconsin Legislature (total number of legis- 
lators in the legislature is one hundred and thirty-throe). A one page 
anororaous questionnaire distributed to all legislators during the 
legislative session in September, 1971 was U3ed to gather the data for 
the table. The response rate was seventy-four percent. The table 
discloses that a majority of legislators utilized press releaooo, 
periodic personal newspaper columns, and radio tapes to disseminate 
communication from thensolves to the public. Those activities are 
activities performed by the Public Information Officers and other 
caucus staff personnel as shown in Chapter 3 of this study. 

Table L.15 depicts where the legislators turned for assistance 
in carrying out their coeounication efforts. Tho table relates that 
for press releases, radio tapes, and personal newspaper columns 
legislators turned to the caucus staff (which includes the Public 
Information Officer) or to sore combination of helpors including the 
caucus staff for assistance. 

The average nueber of media outlets to which legislators 
utilizing each communication dissemination technique forwarded such 
material is given in Table 1 .16. 

Tho three tables (Table ij.lL; Table li,15>; and. Table h.l6) 
confirm that the capabilities of the caucus staffs in the public 
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relations area being exploited by a aajorlty of Wieeonsln 
legislators. In the next chapter, the pjthlic rolatiomi function and 
activities will be analysed i'rtn the perspective of the working 
Capitol importer. The reporters provide the final cnalyoia in this 
three-part analysis of the legislative public relations in Wisconsin. 
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Table U.1U 



Legislator Use of Information 
Dissemination Techniques* 



Technique 


Don't 

use 


Use 

daily 


Use 

weekly 


Use 

monthly 


Few tines 
a year 


Total 


Press releases 


9 


2 


5o 


22 


16 


99 


Periodic personal 
newspaper column 


37 


0 


25 


11 


26 


99 


Radio "Beepers" 
(tapes) 


20 


1 


37 


17 


2h 


99 


Periodic personal 
radio show 


55 


0 


6 


16 


22 


99 


Constituent 

newsletter 


55 


0 


k 


16 


2k 


99 


TV tapes 


68 


0 


1 


1 


Q 

* 


99 


Periodic personal 
TV show 


Bo 


0 


0 


5 


lh 


99 


Press conferences 


73 


0 


0 


5 


21 


99 



N • 9?. There are one hundred and thirty-three legislators 
in the Wisconsin Legislature. There are one hundred Representatives 
in the Assembly and thirty-three Senators in the Senate, 
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Groups or Individuals Supplying Legislators with 
Assistance in Cocnunication Activities* 





Activities 


Self 


Adain.t 

Ass’t 


Sec’y* 


Caucus 

staff 


Other* 



Press releases 


lh 


3 


10 


30 


31 


Periodic perso.iftl 
newspaper cclurm 


23 


h 


5 


18 


16 


Radio "Beepers" 
(tapes) 


ZL 


0 


6 


31 


2li 


Periodic personal 
radio show 


la 


2 


1 


6 


6 


Constituent 

newsletter 


23 


6 


0 


8 


11 


TV tapes 


30 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Periodic personal 
TV show 


37 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Press conferences 


32 


0 


0 


3 


8 



*N ■ those stating they used the particular coaaunicatian 
activity in Table L.llt. Kct all respondents indicated where they 
turned for assistance so totals of Table h.llj and Table U,l5 do not 
correlate exactly, 

^AdntLn. Ass't - Administrative Assistant, 

♦Sec'y - Secretary, 

*Other * Any combination cf the other categories and the 
caucus staff. 
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Table li.lo 



Average Number of Media Outlets to Which Legislators 
U*ing an Information Dissemination Technique 
forwarded Such Material 



Technique 



Number of 
legislators using 



Average number 
of media outlots 

eont material 



Press releases 


90 


13.it 


Periodic personal 
ne»rrpcper column 


62 


5.7 


Radio “Beepers" 
(tapes) 


79 


5 


Periodic personal 
radio shor. 


hh 


2.2 


TV tapes 


11 


2 


Poriodic personal 
TV shew 


19 


l.U 
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FOOTNOTES FOB CHAPTER h 



^V. 0. Kay, Jr,, Public Opinion And irarlcan Democracy 
(New York i Alfred A. Knopf, l^V), p, 1&3» 

2 WiHi«« A. Robson, The Ocnremoi*a and the Governed (London: 
George Allen and Uxs/in Ltd.,"l96l»)‘, p, 35. 

^American Institute For Political Coanunication, The Federal 
0 cry e mao nt-Daily Press Relationship (Washington, D.C.* American 
institute For ' tT 1‘ cul'iocrmmicatton, 1966), p. 26. 

"Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations And 
Politic*- Pcwar (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 3?r ess, l9?b), p. 3. 

r* 

'Douglass Cater, The Fourth Branch Of Gove Tranent (Boston 

Houghton Kiffl in, 19 ^ 9 ), p 7VT. 

5 0ne legislative leader stated that his ovn adiinistratlve 
assist nt vas a former newsman. See articles in both The Milwaukee 
Journal , July 7, 1971 and The Capital Tinea /TJadisonZ, itiiLy 6, l9?T, 
p. 1, cels. 1-U, for an overview of "the grcwth of the administrative 
assistant position in the Wisconsin Legislature. 

7 

Dr. Alan Rosenthal, in his study of "Professional Staff 
end Legislative Strength: The Case of Wisconsin," (manuscript 
prepared for "The Politics and Consequences of Legislative Change," 
edited by Jaaom Rebio on), p. b6, found that "partisan staff, in 
strengthening party leadership in caucus, inevitably increased the 
salience of party as a reference group in the legislature. It 
helped to increase cohesion within the parties and the conflict 
between the parties." Besides, the partisan staffing, according to 
Rosenthal, enhanced the legislature's ability to exert influence 
upon the executive branch of Wisconsin goverment. The caucus staffs' 
ccewunicatlon activities were a factor which aided in bringing about 
that ability, on the part of the legislature, to influence the 
executive branch. 

g 

See DoLner Delano Dunn's, "Interaction Between The Press 
And Wisconsin State Officials" (unpublished Ffr.D. dissertation. 
University of Wisconsin, 1967), Chapters V, VI, and VII. 

? Ibid., p. 213. 

1G Ibld . , p. 21h. 

“Mot all legislators were asked this question. 

12 

Dunn, "Interaction Between The Press And Wisconsin State 
Officials," p. 166. 
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Chapter 5 



THE CAPITOL PRESS CORPS REPORTERS VIEW THE 
LEGISLATIVE PUBLIC RELATIOIS FtWBTION 

Tnis chapter presents the concluding segment of a three -part 
analysis of the i scons in Legislature's emerging public relations 
function. This chapter, specifically, is an analysis of that function 
froj, the perspective of sixteen news reporters who are assigned by 
their *- dia to cover legislative activity (see Table 1.1 for a list 
of the media represented by those sixteen reporters). The reporters, 
representing both print and electronic media, supply an oxtra- 
govprmsental view of the public relations activities of the legis- 
lature' a caucus staffs. Moreover, as individuals deeply involved in 
the legislative news process, the reporters offer a knowledgeable 
assess»-i.nt of the inpact of the public relations activities upon the 
traditional flow of legislative news. 

Sews reporters witness events which are not usually accessible 
to other persons for various reasons. Reporters supply, in most 
cases, a person's daily "intelligence" of the events occurring 
throughout the world. The Capitol Press Corps reporters who cover 
the daily activity of Wisconsin's Legislature witness and transmit, 
via their media organizations to the subscribers of their organizations, 
"intelligence" about the day's legislative activity. The reporter's 
task cf gathering and disseminating the day's legislative "intelligence" 
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or "navs" bring him, quit# often, into daily contact with legislators. 
Tha interaction cf reporter end legislator is a significant part of 
the reporter's nevsgathering task. 

Reporters and legislators interact within the overall context 
cf an “adversary relationship. * rfillicm Rivers described that relation- 
ship in "Appraising Press Coverage of Politics." 



Clearly, the founders considered informing the people to be 
a function of democracy. But thay carefully refrained from 
satting up an official information system. Instead, the inform- 
ing function was turned over to the press. In effect, the 
press — privately owned, beyond official control — was incorporated 
into the achinery of democratic -overment . 

Surely, some of the genius of the American idea flows from 
the fact th t the cpparatu3 of information vac Birds an independent 
part of the continuing government in a way that insured its 
freedom fro* any particular administration. Officials from the 
first have had to adopt to the anomaly of an information oyster: 
that is of, but not in, the government. This established e 
natural struggle between the en of the press and the men of the 
official government. ^ 



Government depends upon communication in its attempts to 
govern. But, as Rivera stated, government doss not control the press. 
The press's position in American democracy, on the other hand, calls 
for the pr-.s3 to perform a "watchdog" function for tbs country's 
citiaens and for the press to act as a "check" upon government in the 
citizens' behalf. The press is expected to ferrot out and expose 
. ovemoent activity to preclude government becoming a threat to the 
freedom of the nation's people. Yet, the relationship of press and 
goverment in Araerica involves other ramif ications in addition to 
tnose just cited. In America, government has always been news, Leo 
Rosten wrote in his classic The Washington Correspondents that: 

p 

"Politics is news. Politicians are nows, ' "News" is a saleable 
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ccnreodity which the press as a business Institution seeks to market 
for its profit. So, as the American Institute For Political Commun- 
ication stated: 

Government officials and newsmen are mutually dependent to 
an extent which makes it virtually isqpossible for either to 
function effectively over the long run without the cooperation 
of th-» other.3 

David S. Drcdar wrote in an article published along with the 
Rivera * article cited earlier that the relationship of a politician 
or a public offici>l and a reporter is not, nor ever can be, a neutral 
relationship. He st ted: 

And the reason I would suggest to you why it cannot /5e a 
neutral relationship is that the process of news dissemination, 
as th* politician would view it, is inextricably involved with 
the whole process and the competition for power that is at the 
very ess ace of the governing process. “ 

Erode r further contended that the relationship of reporter 
und offici 1 or politician was colored by their goals. He wrote: 

There is a kind of built-in tension in the relationship. It 
is, if you will, essentially a manipulative relationship on both 
si'- -s in wiiieij each party is atuaspting to use the ether for his 
own purposes. 

Accordingly, Wisconsin's legislative reporters bring an 
•adversary" perspective to the rise of public relations activities 
within the state legislature. Since such activities are normally- 
interpreted by the press as attempts to suppress the news and to 
■sell" the government to the people, the press often sees danger, and 
competition, in such activities. Therefore, the "adversary* 1 per- 
spective cf the reporters may elicit insights and concerns which may 
not have been taken into account by either the Public Information 
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Officers or the !<•# islative leaders la their perceptions of the 
bur^onir'-' legislative public relations function in Wisconsin, 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS MSCSBSIT7 



Reporters and editors have often shown hostility to govern- 
mental public relations programs , bo re over, they have repeatedly 
shown hostility to any government encroachment into the nevs gathering 
and report!''- process. Joseph R. Kadar summarized the newspaper 
correspondent's supposed effects of government's funneling news 
through press secticns in a 19U2 Journalise Quarterly article. He 
wrote i 



Anon 3 the icost vocal of these critics are ttswsp&por corres- 
pondents thoirjolves, whose foreboding pronouncements as to the 
likely effects of this system /govern ent's funneling news through 
press section s 7 My be suisnarized as follows: 

It leads Fo the substitution of propaganda for news. 

It tends to reduce and impair independent reporting. 

It closes off hitherto open news Bounces; nuts bureau chiefs 
and polic. akers behind reporter-proof doors, and leaves only 
the press officer at the public wicket. 

Its effect often is to siphon away from tho public prints 
all the dross, the inconvenient , the embarrass ir.», the unfavorable 
news. 

It often serves to clamp on a censorship instead of imparting 
information or intelligence. 

It is wasteful of money, labor and time— not to forget paper — 
on the production and in all the media through which it is hoped 
to reach the "consumer. ■ 

The Bsasure of success fer the government information 
specialist too often is the number of times the name of his 
bureau chief or department has appeared favorably in the public 

press. 

It results in chaos and confusion in the reporting of public 
affairs, brought about by delays, contradictions, denials and 
statements as bureaucrats bicker and tangle . . . .6 

Kader'o summarization, although specifically concerned with 
the effects of "press sections® or "press bureaus," included many 
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complaint* which the press in general, levels at any government 
encroacfcacent upon chs "news" realm whether in the form of “press 
sections," "news management," or "public relations activities," 
Reporters tenaciously guard their "adversary" position in reporting 
news of government. They most often express a grave dislike for the 
government's efforts to direct their newsgathering efforts and for 
the government's actions in handing raws to t bee in thr. fora of 
handa ts. And y t, in seue cases, gsrenraent'a reporting of Itself 
through press sections. Public Information Officers, and public 
relations activities directly assists the reporter in his report oriel 
tasks. 

Table 5,1 portrays t *e respo ‘ e 1 o: the reporters interviewed 
for this study as to whether th*y thought t r -*re was a need fcr press 
relatione assistance for state legislators. The reporters were 
closely divided in their opinions. Two reporters indicated that 
they did not feel that all legislators recuired or should have such 
assistance. Their reasoning was that, as they saw it, not all 
legislators had something to aay. The two reporters thought that 
providing such assistance for all legislator would innundate the 
Capitol reporter with written materials, and they already considered 
therselvi '3 taxed by more reading than they could hi' idle. Two other 
reporters responded that such press relations assistance might be 
required by legislators, but, the Capitol Press Corps did not noed 
any such assistance. The two reporters ec responding claimed that 
they personally did not use tho caucus staffs’ Public Inf enaction 
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Officers in their news gathering efforts and probably would not use 
such assistants if they were furnished to legislators . One reporter 
stated that such assistance was required by legislators, but. If 
there were "adequate media personnel" covering the state legislature 
that would not be the case. Another reporter related that such press 
relations assist nee was necessary to improve communication of 
legislative activity. He thought that press relations assistance 
could ultimately assist the Capitol reporter by constantly reminding 
legial tors of the problems confronting legislative reporters and by 
evttin down to* number of useless press releases. If a press 
relations assistant did those things, the reporter believed that his 
own Job might be made easier. 



Table 5.1 

reporters 1 Opinions as to /better There is a 
Need for Press Relations Assistance 
for State Legislators 



^cpons-*n 


Number responding 
(N - 16) 


Yes 


8 


Co 


5 


Do pends 


3 


Total 


16 



When they were queried if there was a need for the caucus 



staff Public Information Officer and his public relations activities , 
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the reporters’ responses divided almost evenly (see Table 5.2). Those 
reporters who answered that there was such a need thought that the 
need existed for the legisl tor and not for the reporter. On the 
other hand, those reporters who answered that there was no 3uch need 
argued that there was "no need for me," and no need for such activities 
on behalf of all legislators. 



Table ;.2 

Reporters' Opinions as to Another There is a Need 
for the Caucus Staff Public Information Officer 



Responses 


Number responding 
(N - 15) 


Tea 


7 


No 


8 


Depends 


0 


Total 


15 



The Chief Tar.rt 

.oct of -iaconsin'3 legislative reporters claim that they have 
little to do with t e caucus staffs' Public Infomation Officers and 
treat thee as non-entities. The reporters do not generally view 
themselves as the ~ain, or even as a na’or target, of tho infomation 
officers' public relations activities. Eight of the sixteen reporters 
interviewed thought the chief target of the Public Infomation 
Officers' activities was the legislator’s constituency. The eight 
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raportors baliovsd that the legislators attempted to reach their 
constituents through dissemination of press releases and radio tapes 
to local radio stations and local weekly papers within their hex* 
districts. Sever, other reporters, however, declared that different 
xedla outlets thorns el vas were the "chief target" of the legislative 
public relations activities. Those seven reporters indicated that 
the legislative information officers aims! at ths wire services and 
hometown weekly newspapers with their press releases. Moreover, 
those same reporters believed that the radio tapes produced by the 
caucus staffs, and the Public Information Officers, were directed at 
radio stations in the legislator's district. Ths views of tho two 
groups of reporters doeely approximated those of the legislative 
leaders, and of the Public Information Officers themselves. As both 
legislative leaders and their Public Information Officers stated, 
the chief target of the public relations activities was the voter or 
constituent. However, since the public relations aotivitie# of the 
information officers focused upon reaching many constituents at one 
time, tho diffarent public relations activities were targeted to the 
constituent through the constituent's news media outlets. 

Legislators Banefitting the Most 

Table 5.3 lists the reporters' beliefs as to which legislator 
gained the most benefit from the caucus staff public relations 
activities. One noteworthy difference among the responses by legis- 
lative leaders, Public Information Officers, and the legislative 
reporters was that legislative reporters (five of them) thought that 
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legislators holding leadership positions benefitted nest from tha 
information officer's public relations activities. However, a few 
legislative leaders, as cited in Chapter h, said that they did not 
rely upon the caucus staff Public Information Officer, nor did they 
utilise his public relations services, mainly because of their 
leadership positions. Tho legislative leaders found that the reporters 
and press came to them often looking for a "spokesman" for thoir party. 
One legislative reporter touched upo 1 that point in bis response to 
ths question. 

The leader who is quoted often in the press doesn’t really 
need any press releases going back home because of the constant 
exposure of the daily newspapers. And, I think that is more 
effective in letting people know he is doing his job than a 
canned statement would be. 



Table 5.3 

Reporters' Opinions as to the Legislator Benefitting the 
Host from the Caucus Staff's Public Eolations Sf forts 



Type of 
legislator 


Number of times 
mentioned 


Ambitious 


# 


Activist 


K 

> 


Fresltfhfen 


* 


Non-Activist 


1 


Leadership 


5 


Varies 


5 



« 

These two types were nontionad along with rural, and 
urban legislators in combinations expressed by respondents 
catercrizsd in the ’’Varies" response. 
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Basically, the three groups interviewed In this study believed 
that a legislator could benefit fro® the public relations service3, 
available through the caucus staffs' Public Information Officers, if 
he knew of those capabilities and sought to use then for himself. 



JUSTIFYING TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Possibly because of the nature of their "adversary" role in 
relation to government, and possibly because of their "adversary" 
role to any govornpental encroachment upon the newsgathering process, 
five of the reporters interviewed believed that there was no Just if i- 
cation for the expenditure of tax money in support of the caucuses' 
partisan public relations activities (see Table 5.L). Bat, an almost 
equal number of reporters thought th*t there was Justification for 
such support. Thoie who thought so stated that th»' Justification 
was in terms of "infoming the people" of goverrwsntal activity. 



Table 5.1» 

Reporters ' Justification for Tax Support of Caucus 
Staff Public Relations Activities# 



Justification 



Number of times 
mentioned 



Informing the public of state 

legislative government 6 

No Justification 5 

Benefit to legislator 3 

Conflict of executive and legislative 
branch of government in public 
relation* area 1 

Don't know 1 

*7i - 16. 
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One reporter vfto clained that there was Ratification for tax support 
of such partisan information dissemination activities stated that* 

It is the duty of the legislator to beep in contact with his 
constituents .... His constituents have the right to be veil 
informed about his positions and decisions and I think it is up 
to the state to foot the bill. 

Another reporter who also believed that there was a Justifi- 
cation for tax support backing the partisan public relations activities 
remarked i 

But, again, I think I've acknowledged that they rcay indeed 
oei vi a function of at least keeping people aware that there is 
a state legislature and that it is considering certain issues. 

And, people might not otherwise be aware of this, or would be 
aware of it only infrequently, naybe after action on issues. 

One reporter who believed that there was no justification for 
tax support enabling the performance of such partisan oriented public 
relations activitiee answered that: 

I thins, if they are going to have this sort of thing, that 
the parties should pay for it since they ^The tax supported caucus 
sWf p bile relations activities/ 7 are used almost exclusively 
for partisan purposes. 

A fourth legislative reporter, who for coae time had witnessed 
the growth of th ■ caucus staffs, noted, after he answered that there 
was no Justifies'. ion for use of tax money to support partisan public 
relations by tho caucus staffs, that: 

T >' really ironic thing is that these guys /tho legislators/ 
launched this big P?. investigation of the agencies ^Ttate agencies7 
»#)ile they were beefing up thoir own /public relations staff 7 in 
the legislature . ( 
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EFFECTS OF TH3 HJBUC RSUTIO'3 ACTIVITY 

Wisconsin's legislative reporters believe, as do the caucua 
staffs' Public Information Officers end the legislative leaders who 
were previously cited in this study, that the public relations activi- 
ties of the caucus staffs have increased the flew of legislative news 
froa the legislature to the public through the Media (sec Table $. 5 ), 
The reporters thought this was especially true for thoes segments of 
the public which depended upon the weekly newspapers and/or local 
radio stations for their news of legislative activity. 

The reporters also believed (see Table J>,6) that the Public 
Information Officers, because of their Media experience and their 
knowledge of how the various media systems operated, were effective 
channels for the legislator who sought to coBsunicate with the public 
via the aedia. Tables $.5 end 5.6 correlate. One reason that the 
information officers have been able to increase the flow of legislative 
news would appear to be their expertise in the mass cowmmicatlon 
field. And, if the legislative Public Information Officers have 
increased the flow of legislative news they might naturally be con- 
sidered as effective channels for the legislator who desired to put 
the information officer's talents to work for himself. 

Fourteen of the sixteen reporters interviewed in this stutty 
believed that the Public Information Officers, and thoir public 
relations activities, made a contribution to the state's public 
information system, that informational system by which a person 
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Table 5.5 

Reporter ® 1 Opinion® as to the Effect of the Public 
Information Officer's Public Relations Activities 
Upon the Legislative Neva Flow 



-cspcnsos 

Increased flow 
Decreased flow 
.Jo tff.ci upon flow 
Don't knov 
Total 



I’uwber Mentioning 

(N - 16) 

15 

0 
0 

1 

16 



Table 5.6 

Reporters' Opinions as to Whether the PIO is en 
Effective Charnel for a Legislator Desiring 
to C anemic ate Yia the Madia 



.t’uaber responding 

(M - 16) 



Rosponoe3 



Yes 15 

Se 0 

Depends 1 

Total 16 
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learns of the activities of his state goverrrant. The reporters' 
opinions on that point are given in Table 5.7. 
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Table 5.7 

Reporters’ Opinions as to ’■'hether the Activities 
Hake a Contribution to the State's 

Public Information System 



*> *p . ee 


{fu-bor responding 

(H - 16) 


T -- 


lh 


1*0 


2 


Depends 


0 


Total 


16 



Ons legislative reporter explained his affirmative answer to that 
question in these words: 

I think the contribution would be getting across the state- 
ments of the Berbers to the people of the districts back hcrao, 
in helping them know the positions of their legislators on issues 
that are not necessarily of statewide Importance . 

Another reporter who thought that the information officers' 
activities made a contribution to the state's public information 
systen gave as his answer that* 

They do casist in getting out to the grass roots the opinions 
of their elected representatives. They assist, particularly, 
since the local media is not very aggressive in doing this job. 

Other legislative reporters mentioned that they thought that 
the information officers helped increase the general level of knowlodge 
of state government by the public; made the public more aware of 
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legislative activity; helped the public know of what vent on in state 
legislature politics; and, that the Public Information Officers also 
brought items to the attention of the reporters covering the legis- 
lature which eight otherwise have gone by unnoticed. One of the two 
legislative reporters who responded negatively to the question of 
whether the public relatione activities Bade a contribution to the 
state’s public information system explained his belief as follows : 

I think it is more waste of nancy /Die legislative public 
relations activities/ and a little more insidious since they are 
working to get their legislators re-elected again at public 
expense. I dislike that Bore than I dislike the average agency 
PE men. 

T£?0f>TE?.3’ EaLATI <3 rfITH BOTH L33ISLAT0E3 
AND PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICERS 

Frcm the standpoint of V'isconaln’a legislative reporters, 
the caucus staff Public Info mat ion Officer has affected only in a 
minimal manner if at ell the relatlcnchip of reporter and legislator 
(see Table 5.6). Meet of the reporters who thought that the informa- 
tion officer positions had affected their relationship with legislators 
believed those positions bed affected that relationship only in an 
indirect eense. Those reporters viewed the Public Information Officers 
as standing in the background waiting to assist reporters in their 
dealings with legislators if the reporters so desired. Only one of 
the sixteen reporters believed that the Public Information Officer 
was both an aid and an obstruction in the relationship of reporter 
and legislator. As that reporter saw it, the Information officers 
had taken over the role of "sounding board" from the legislative 
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reporter who for years had been the testing place for legislators* 
ideas. Most of the reporters who thought that the Public Information 
Officar positions had not affected their relationship with legislators 
did not believe that the information officers even entered into their 
sphere of activity. They viewed the Public Information Officers as 
n ncn-entiti«s M and held a "live and let livo" attitude toward then. 

Table 5.8 

Reporters ’ Opinions as to Vhether the PIO 
Position Had Affected the Relationship 
of Reporter and Legislator 



r capotes 


Humber responding 
(N - 16) 


lea 


0 


*0 


10 


To a degree 


6 


Total 


16 



Table 5.9 relates that only one of tho sixteen reporters 
considered tho Public Information Officers to bo, and to his mind in 
only a snail way, a barrier to nows coverage of the legislature. The 
table discloses by implication that. In the reporters' opinions, the 
information officers have not been inserted between themselves and 
legislators as "buffers" or "f annals," As discussed earlier (see 
C.±»£iter L), legislators look upon their Public Information Officers 
as tecnnical assistants and not as personal spokesmen or as press 
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secretaries. Legislators generally do not attempt to structure their 
news flow through the inf onset ion officers of the four caucus staffs. 



The legislative reporters view the Public Information Officers as 
"third or unnecessary" steps impinging upon the interaction of 
legislator Aj. .^porter. The reporters view tha information officers 
as incidental, non-essential persons on the periphery of their nevs- 
ga sharing efforts when they mainly avoid or bypass in their work. 

Tho reporters' attitude was wny go to the information officer whan 
you can go directly to the "source," the legislator himself* The 
legislative reporters de not consider the Public Information Officer 
to be a spokesman for legislators. 

Table 5.9 

Reporters' Opinions as to Whethsr the PIOs 
Are Barriers to News Coverage 
of the Legislature 



<.pcnscs 


Ifumber responding 
(M - 16) 


Y. r 


0 


fo 


15 


Dennis 


1 


Total 


16 



Most of the legislative reporters, es shown by Table 5.10, 
thought that the caucus staffs' Public Information Officer positions 
helped rather than hindered them in covering state legislative 
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activity* The reporters indicated that they derived sane benefit 
frcra the Public Information Officers' public relations activities. 

They thought that the information officers could provide background 
information on legislative activity if a reporter sought it. In 
addition, the legislative reporters believed that tho information 
officers could provide accurate details for stories, especially 
because of their position within the research effort of the caucus 
staff. About one-third of the reporters said that they could obtain 
usable quotes from legislators via staff originated press releases. 
Those reporters stated that by lifting Quotes from press releases 
they saved themselves the ties and trouble of chasing down legislators 
to get quotes from them. Furthermore, lifting quotes from releases 
practically precluded any chance that a legislator could claim that a 
reporter misquoted him on a subject. 

Table 5.10 

Reporters' Opinions as to Whether the PIO 
Positions Help or Hinder a Reporter 
in Covering the State Legislature 





Responses 


Humber responding 
(N - 16) 


Helps 


11 


Linders 
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Depends 
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Ho effect 
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Total 


16 
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A similar number of reporters, about one-third of those inter- 
viewed, believed that the Public Information Officers 1 activities 
served the* as & warning device forecasting what sight com next in 
the legislative arena. In other words, the press releases and radio 
tape r revealed, in sene cases, what legislators were Interested in. 

In that sense, the press releases and radio tapes could be considered 
as •intelligence” reports for legislative reporters. 

All five electronic sell a reporters Interviewed believed that 
prees conferences called by legislators with caucus staff (and Public 
Information Officer) assistance ware beneficial to then in covering 
legislative news. No print media reporter mentioned that press 
conferences were beneficial in gathering legislative nows. Print 
media reporters generally thought that press conferences were "staged” 
for the benefit of the electronic media and were poor sources of news. 
However, electronic media reporters, because of the logistical demands 
associated with their newegatherlng efforts, stated that they benefit- 
ted from the "ordarlines " of press conferences. 

Reporters covering the Wisconsin Legislature generally avoid 
the legislative Public Information Officers in their newsgathering 
efforts. However, reporters do occasionally approach individual 
Information officers or other caucus staff personnel in their news- 
gathering. Table 5*11 depicts the frequency with which the legislative 
reporters acknowledged that they sought out a Public Information 
Officer as a source of revs in their newsgatherlng activities. About 
tvo-third3 of the reporters interviewed stated that they, in fact. 
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approached th informitlcn officers or other caucus staff raebors in 



their search for nows, One reporter considered both caucus staff 
Mabers end the caucus staff Public Information Officers to be good 
news "sources,* He said: "The secret is that vary fev reporters 

know this. And, I hope not aary figure this out," 



Table 5.11 

requency of Reporter Approaching a Public 
Information Officer for Q at he ring News 



'■iv-.uency 


Kvanber responding 
<M - 16) 


0*ily 


1 


eekly 


a 


Lees often 


5 


I*rer 


6 


Total 


16 



Six reporters, by virtue of the length of timo that they had 
been assigned to cover Wisconsin's Legislature, had personally wit- 
nessed, for the most part, the establishment and growth of the 
legislature's caucus staffs. Table 5.12 relates the opinions of 
those six reporters as to whether angr change of legislator accessi- 
bility had resulted from the creation of the Public Information 
Officer positions . Five of the six reporters believed that no such 
change had takon place. 

But, one reporter believed that accessibility of legislators 
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had vrxiorgone change, Ha thought that the change was towards more 
restrictive accessibility cn the past, of legislators* lie argued 
that the lsssttning of legislator accessibility was being brought 
about by the mol's subtle influences of "partisan staffing in general •" 



Table 5.12 

Reporters’ Opinions as to Whether Logiclators* 
Accessibility Changed iinca the Creation 
of the PIO Positions 



■'^penooe 


Huaber respauding 
(F - 16) 


Tea 


1 


Ho 




Don't know 


1C* 


Total 


16 



& 

The ten reporters in this category dis- 
qualified themselves fren the ev'otion uH loving 

that their short experience in « coring the 

legislature did not give then a basis for a 
valid Judgment. However, the otter six report- 
ers had covered the legislature for an extended 
period cf tine paralleling in tine the growth 
of the cuucus staffs. 



The reporter voat on to esqilain how legislators, who used to work 
strictly at their desks in house chanters, now had private or senl- 
private offices and secretaries. A a ho saw it, legislators were a 
littlo harder to locate now than before. Besides, ho contended that 
the caucus staffs were influencing hew the legislators were performing 
generally and hew they were dealing with the media. Since tte 
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change* being affected by the caucus Staffs were small and somewhat 
"invisible," this reporter believed that his fallow reporters tended 
to Ignore the changes he perceived taking places. He cited the 
■educational" function of the caucus staffs and the Public Information 
Officers ee subtly affecting and changing legislator accessibility. 

He thought that the "educational" function of the caucus staffs 
brought about legislator sophistication in madia relations. The 
reporter believed that legislators who were sophisticated in media 
relatione often attar ptod to use their dealings with tho modi a in 
such a way as to further their pex-soncl political gcrse-plens. And, 
he was afraid that this was beginning to happen in tho ’Wisconsin 
Legislature . Douglass Cater, in his The Fourth Branch of Ooremaont, 
say hare t> an intimating perceptions similar to those expressed by 
the reporter cited above whan he wrote} 

... At their anr&ul meetings, nadbora of the American 
Society of Heuspqper Editors sound the alarm over tho growth of 
government press agent ry. So far, it must be added, they hare 
tended to direct their energies at ouch obvious and ccraparativoly 
hnrmLess ays^toma ao the idmoagrephed handout, while neglecting 
more subtle manifestations .3 



Only one of the six reporters who had observed the caucus 
staffs* growth thought legislative ana* reporting was easier now than 
before the creation of those staffs. He believed this to be so 
because the caucus staffs and thoir Public Information Officers made 
mere information available for reporters through thoir public relations 
and research activities. The other five importers believed ttmt 
neither the caucus staffs nor the Public Information Officers had 
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mute legislative nsv gathering either easier or aoro difficult* They 
did believe, however, that the tack of reportir^: lecislativo activity- 
had Grow* xsore difficult sirqply bov, race of the heavier legislative 
workload brought about by govermentol expansion and its resulting 

complexity. 

The majority of repo* tore believed that the Public Information 
Officers were technically ccrpetent in the perfo-nance of their public 
relations activity. Thor, attributed that technical competency t-o the 
individeel officer’s past media experience. But, the reporters did 
register a few occnlaints agednat the caucus staffs and the Public 
Info mat ion Off icons In regard to thoir perfonaanco. ocue of those 
carpi ainto were that the Public Inforststion Officer's did not knew the 
ambers of the Capitol Press Corps; that the infozm&tion officers 
could be of more assistance to the Ccpitol Press Corps through the 
dissemination of such things as "policy" or "position papers" which 
would give in-depth ©wplsnaticnc of why the caucus or caucus Bonbons 
wore taking certain positions on legislation; that the public relations 
efforts were "overproducing’’ press releasee and radio tapes at tha 
taxpayors 1 axpencjj an d, they also c explained that the public relations 
activities of the various caucuses ware "ovorly partisan." 

Two reporters worried that cut-state news outlets had little 
way of determining the veracity of news Rate rials supplied to then 
by the caucus staffs. In fact, sane of the reporters wondered if 
the out-state editors or news directors know how tha suitor! els they 
received on their local legislator originated? This group of reporters 
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flruly believed that the local editors did not know of the partisan 
arrangement responsible for disseminating the legislative news they 
received. 

Table 5.13 presents the ratings given by the legislative 
reporters to the press coverage of the state legislature. Only one 
reporter categorized his rating of the news coverage in a negative 
manner, the first to do so of all respondents interviewed. Most 
reporters thought that legislative news coverage could be better, if 
more media personnel were assigned to cover the legislature; if the 
reporters had more time to do "in-depth" reporting; if the volume of 
legislative activity decreased; and, for broadcast reporters, if 
facilities were provided and regulations changed by the legislature 

Q 

so as to facilitate radio and television coverage of the legislature. 



Table 5.13 

Reporters' Ratings of the Press Coverage 
of the Wisconsin Legislature 







Excellent 


Qood 


Fair 


Poor 


Total 


Summer responding 
(H - 16) 


U 


3 


3 


1 


16 



The reporters interviewed in this etutfy indicated a general 
dislike for the legislative public relations efforts coning from the 
caucus staffs’ Public Information Officers. However, as cited by 
tables earlier in this chapter, the reporters pointed out that they 
gained saae benefit from those activities, end even froa the information 



